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was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Whataretbe  twenty-five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Family  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 
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Made  to  Order, 
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Quaranteed. 
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M.  MAfER,  Prop. 

Office,  136  E.  Fi.st  SoutL  St,  2  Doors  East  of  Old  City  Hall 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 
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Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  New  York. 


SEVEN  WEEKS  iNTHEHosnTflL 

Suffering  intense  pain  from  Chronic  Stomach  Trouble,  with- 
out one  particle  of  relief.  Been  doctored  for  years  by 
doctor  after  doctor  without  obtaining  any  benefits.  Grew 
steadily  worse  under  the  care  of  the  best  medical  talent  in 
the  city.  Doctors  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
were  unable  to  relieve  him.  . 

Promptly  Relieved  by  the  People's  Doctors— 
DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES. 


THE  REMARKABLE  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  C.  THOMPSON  OF  FRISCO,  DTAH. 


Mr.  Thompson  says:  "I  have  suffered  for  years  with  a  terrible  case  of  Stomach  trouble.  I  felt  like 
mv  stomach  was  full  of  lead,  I  was  cramped  up  all  the  time— had  vomiting  spells,  and  could  not  sleep  nights. 
I  could  scarcely  eat  anything,  and  was  in  a  terrible  plight.  I  tried  doctor  after  doctor  without  relief— em- 
ployed those  who  were  most  highly  recommended,  and  finally  went  to  the  hospital,  where  I  stayed  seven 
weeks.  Without  any  feeling  whatever,  I  must  say  that  none  of  the  doctors  helped  me  at  all,  and  I  finally 
went  to  Drs.  Shores.  These  Specialists  gave  me  ray  first  relief,  and  in  two  months  I  began  to  feel  more  like 
living.  I  have  steadily  improved  under  Drs.  Shores' treatment  anij  feel  spleudid  today— having  Improved  in 
everyway.  1  am  only  too  glad  to  indorse  these  Doctoral,  for  they  are  certainly  without  equals— and  I  will 
cheerfully  verify  this  statement  If  anyone  interested  will  call  on  me  or  write  me  about  it." 


ALL    DISEASES. 


Tlieee  Master  Specialists  not  only  cur«  Catarrh,  but  tliey  cure  Broncliitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Sliin  X>i8eaae.  Blood  Disease,  Ktieumatism,  IMalaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints. lasomnia,  I>y8entry,  Paralysis,  Riclsets,  scrofula.  Consumption  in  ttie  lirst  f-taKe,  l^iver  Disease.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 


(j>R  Aft  A   Motith,  Medicines  Free,  for  all  Ca- 
ipUiUU  tarrhal  Chronic  Diseases. 
OFFICE  HOURS:     Daily,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Every  Evening,  7  to 8  p.  m.     Sandays,  10  a.  ni. 
to  noon. 


IF  YOU  LIVE  OUT  OF  TOWN 

^A/DIXCT  ^'^'  ^'^"'■^^  *  Shores  for 
VV  1  V  1  1  Iw  their  new  symptom  list  and 
get  their  advice  ft-ee. 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  84  E.  2nd  South  St, 

(When  writing   please   mention  this  paper.) 


Just  Pubiishei  ufi  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior/' 


An  Excellent  Tex.  Book  for   Interme- 
diate Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 
and  Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,"  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  t  hurch  Auihorities.  and 
has  betn  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  ^jodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  ihe  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  116  pages,  is 
wri' ten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Coloied  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  C  hrist,  so  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visited, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J- 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

_ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 

(When  writing    please 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

ax*  South,  Wert  Templ«  St.,  Salt  Lak«  aty. 

mention  thi«  paper.) 


4th  of  July  Rate 


SAYS  ~^ 

■,  "  '"For  daily  use  it  not  Luily  inipiirts  a  soft, 
velvety  smoothness  to  the  X-ac^  but  unlike  juany 
[other  preparations.  I  find  it  ii  oi  P'  ^sitiv^  benertt 
ito  the  sltin." 

Slie  refers  to  the  reiio»nt;d 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  COMPLEXION  POWDERS, 

You  ittuy  tiot  hclie^c  tlii^,  so  send  to  ^^ 

.^  POZZOM.  ST.  U)U^,  «0„  h<ir  Free  SBitiple. 


VIA 


m  GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


On  July  3rd  and  4th  the  RIO 
GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILWAY  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  any  point 
on  the  lines,  at  one  sing-Ie  fare  for 
round  trip.  Tickets  g:ood  until  July 
6th,  '99.  Best  local  train  service  to 
Ogden,  Provo,  Eureka,  etc.,  etc. 


Oreoon  Siion  Line  R.  R.. 

Operating  1421  miles  of  Railroad 
tbrongh  the  thrlTlng  Statei  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 


IN  EFFECT  JUNE  1,   1899. 


Pour  Dally  Trains  Between 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OODEN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  fJinlng  Dlstrlets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MEBOUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALili  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy  your  tickeU    via    the    "SHORT    IjINE," 
Utah's  Fa8t«8t  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  TlcketOffice.lOOW.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 

8.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Qen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Qen.  Pasa.  A  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
VlM-Freildeiit  and  Oen'l  Manager. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 
No.   3— For  Prove,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  East _ 8:80  a.  m. 

No.   4 — For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8:06p.  m. 

No,  6— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Kichfleld  and    all    intermediate 

points   ..8:00  a.m. 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 

Intermediate  points 5:00  p.  ro. 

No.    3— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:06 p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:45  p.  m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  City 8  36  a.  m, 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West. .12 :30  p.  m. 

ARRTVBS  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  Provo,  Orand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 8:30  p.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
East S:55p.m. 

No.  5— From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Manti  and  Intermediate 
points B:36  p.m. 

No.  3— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.  m. 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  Olty  and  Inter- 
mediate points  at  6:45p.  m. 

No.  lO-From  Ogden  and  Intermediate  polnts,8:10 p.  m. 
Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 

Oars  from  Salt   Lake  Olty  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 

Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Olty 

"    .ansae  Olty  and  Ohicago  via  Colorado  points. 


tol 


TICKET  OFFICE,  108   W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STREET. 

POSTOFFIOB  OORNBB. 
D.  0.  DODGE,    8.  H.  BABCOCK,    F.  A.  WADLHIGH, 
Gen'l  Manager,     Traffic  Manager.     Qea'l  Fata.  Agt 
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Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  o'  MISSIONARY 

Hymn  and  Tune  Book 


■ 


OR  many  years  our  Improvement  Associations  and  1  raveling  missionaries 
have  keenly  felt  the  need  of  a  pocket  edition  of  our  hymns  and  tunes — 
those  especially  suited  to  their  labors.  Professor  Evan  Stephens,  General 
Musical  Director  for  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations,  has  been  appealed  to  many  times 
by  the  many  singers  who  have  worked  under  him,  to  prepare  a  suitable  coUecticn  of 
such  hymns.  The  attention  of  the  First  Presidency  has  been  called  to  this  need, 
and  they  have  expressed  a  desire  that  such  a  book  be  compiled  and  published  at 


ITS  VALUE  TO  MISSIONARIES. 

The  hymns  and  tunes  are  to  be  particularly  suited  to  missionary  work. 
They  will  be  simple  melodies  ranging  not  too  high  nor  too  low.  The  music  will  be 
complete  either  in  one  part  (melody),  two  parts  or  three  parts.  A  few  pieces 
will  be  in  four  parts,  so  that  when  brethren  capable  of  singing  in  harmony  meet 
together,  they  may  thus  enhance    the   beauty  of  their  singing. 

The  demand  for  music  suitable  for  sacrament  meetings,  reunions  and  even 
entertainments  will  be  duly  considered.  A  few  points  of  instruction  to  guide  the 
one  using  the  book  relative  to  "pitching"  the  tune,  the  most  effective  way  of  ren- 
dering the  various  songs,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the  closing  pages. 

ITS  CONVENIENT  SIZE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  book  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
carried  in  an  inner  or  outer  coat  pocket  of  ordinary  dimensions.  The  style  of 
binding  which  has  been  found  to  be  most  durable,  and  yet  simple  and  inexpensive 
will  be  adopted.  This  is  a  limp,  waterproof  cover,  such  as  is  frequently  used  for 
band  books. 

The  price  of  the  book  will  be  TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS  per  copy,  postpaid 
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FORTY    YEARS    FROfl    FOUNDATION    TO 
CAPSTONE. 


In     the     preceding    number     of     this 
journal  appeared  a  picture  of  the  Taber- 


day  Saints,  as  much  advertising,  as 
probably  any  other  one  thing  connected 
with  their  work  in  the  intermountain 
country.  Other  peoples  have  taber- 
nacles:    Spurgeon,     the    great     English 


THE    SALT   LAKE    TEMPLE. 


nacle  in  its  unfinished  state.  This  is  a 
building  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
as  much  illustration  and  comment,  and 
has  brought  to' its  builders,   the  Latter- 


preacher,  had  one  in  London;  Talmage, 
the  noted  American  pulpit  declaimer,  had 
one  in  Brooklyn;  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in   Utah    and    elsewhere    have    them     in 
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their  various  Stakes.  But  when  one 
speaks  of  "The  Tabernacle,  "  everybody 
at  once  knows  that  allusion  is  made  to 
the    great    building    in    Salt    Lake   City, 


with 


TEMPLE    FOUNDATION   IN   1872. 

its     domed      roof,      its     mammoth 


organ,  its  wonderful  acoustic  properties, 

its  vast  seating  capacity,    and    its   novel 

arrangement  of    doors    for    entrance    and 

exit,  through 

which  it  can   be 

emptied,     in     a 

few       moments, 

of    an    audience 

of  ten  thousand 

persons. 

But  within  a 
few  rods  of 
the  Tabernacle 
stands  a  still 
more  noted  and 
more  splendid 
structure —  the 
Salt  Lake  Tem- 
ple. Other  tem- 
ples    there     are 

also:  Jewish  temples  in  many  cities; 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  orthodox  and  reformed  preachers 
hold  forth  to  audiences  attracted  by  their 


eloquence  or  their  principles;  temples  in 
Utah,  at  St.  George,  Manti  and  Logan. 
And  yet  the  great  Temple  at  Salt  Lake 
City  is  pronounced  by  one  and  all  the  most 

magnificent  edi- 
fice of  them  all. 
It  required 
forty  years  for 
its  completion 
— the  length  of 
time  that  the 
children  of  Is- 
rael wandered 
in  the  wilder-' 
ness.  It  cost  a 
large  sum  of 
money  — though 
in  connection 
with  this,  the 
reader  should 
remember  the 
prices  paid  for 
labor  in  the  early  days  and  the  enor- 
mous expense  in  obtaining  the  material. 
The  hauling  of  stone  some  twenty  miles 
by    ox-team,     especially    of    such     large 


THE    ROCKS   THAT  T00&  HARD   KNOCKS.  ' 

Stone  that  several  yoke  of  cattle  and 
several  days  were  required  to  transport 
a  single  block  of  it,  naturally  multiplies 
expense.      The  work  was  so  difficult  and 
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costly  that  it  was  at  one  time  even 
proposed  to  build  a  canal  and  bring  in 
the  stone  on  barges  floated  in  the  waters 
of  the  Cottonwood   canyon! 

However,  as  population  increased,  so 
did  the  ability  to  continue  the  mighty 
work.  Railroads  simplified  the  problem 
of  transportation,  and  many  readers  re- 
siding in  Salt  Lake  City  will  remember 
when  a  track  ran  into  the  Temple  Block 
and  every  day  or  two  a  train  of  flat  cars 


stone-layers  might  want  it,  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Perhaps  some 
will  recall  the  July  parades  of  early 
years — had  on  the  Fourth  or  Twenty- 
fourth — when  among  other  interesting 
"floats"  would  be  a  stout  wagon  bearing 
big  boulders  of  granite  with  quarrymen 
at  work  upon  them,  and  explained  by 
the  inscription:  "It  takes  hard  knocks 
to  get  out  these  rocks." 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article 


~"1 


THE   LAST   STAGE   BEFORE   COMPLETION. 


loaded  with  granite  blocks  was  pushed 
up  by  a  snorting  locomotive  from  the 
railway  depot  farther  west.  Fewer  read- 
ers will  remember  the  days  when  the 
stone  was  hauled  in  by  the  plodding 
oxen,  though  the  large,  sleek  beasts 
which  were  used  within  the  Temple 
Block  to  cart  the  stone  from  the  cutters' 
shed  to  any  part  of  the    wall    where    the 


represent  the  Temple  completed;  a  view 
of  the  foundation  taken  in  1872;  quarry- 
men  at  work  in  Little  Cottonwood 
canyon  splitting  out  the  granite;  and  the 
building  during  the  last  year  before  it 
was  finished,  with  the  scaffolding  still 
surrounding  the  towers. 

The    building    is    massive,     beautiful, 
enduring     and    holy;     and   as    it  Stands, 
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it  represents  the  courage,  liberality, 
energy  and  faith  of  the  people  who 
builded  it. 


THE  FOUR  HENRYS. 


One  evening  when  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  an  old  woman,  who  dwelt  in 
a  poor  cabin  in  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, and  passed  in  the  vicinity  for  a 
witch  and  fortune  teller,  heard  a  heavy 
knock  at  her  door.  She  opened  it  and 
found  a  cavalier,  who  asked  hospitality. 

The  old  woman  kindled  a  fire  and  of- 
fered food  to  her  guest,  which  he  eagerly 
accepted.  A  piece  of  cheese  and  a  loaf 
of  black  bread  were  brought  out  from  a 
sort  of  bin.  It  was  the  entire  store  of 
the  poor  woman. 

"I  have  nothing  more,"  said  she. 
"This  is  all  that  the  taxes  and  the 
church  tithes  leave  me  to  offer  to  strangers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
roundabout  call  me  a  sorcerer  and  de- 
voted to  the  evil  one,  that  they  may,  with 
a  safe  conscience,  steal  the  product  of 
my  field." 

"In  good  faith,"  said  the  young  man, 
"if  ever  I  become  king  of  France,  I  will 
suppress  the  taxes  and  have  the  people 
better  informed." 

"  May  Heaven  hear  you,  "  was  her  reply. 

At  these  words  the  gentleman  ap- 
proached the  table  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
but  at  the  same  instant  a  new  knock  up- 
on the  door  arrested  his  steps. 

The  old  woman  'again  opened  it,  and, 
as  before,  a  cavalier,  drenched  with 
rain,  demanded  hospitality. 

She  readily  granted  it,  and  bringing 
the  newcomer  into  the  room,  saw  that 
it  was  again  a  young  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Is  that  you,  Henry?"  said    the    one. 


"Yes,    Henry,"  said  the  other. 

Both  were  named  Henry. 

The  woman  learned  from  their  con- 
versation that  they  belonged  to  a  hunt- 
ing-party, led  by  King  Cnarles  IX, 
which  the  storm   had  separated. 

"Old  woman,"  said  the  newcomer, 
"hast    thou    nothing  to  give    us  to    eat?" 

"Nothing,"  she  replied. 

"Then,"    said    he,    "we    must    share." 

The  first  Henry  made  a  grimace,  but 
looking  for  an  instant  at  the  resolute 
eye  and  dignified  mien  of  the  second 
Henry,  he  said  with  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance: 

"Let  us  share,  then." 

There  was,  after  these  words,  this 
thought,  that  he  dared  not  express:  "We 
will  share,  for  fear  he  will  take  the 
whole." 

They  seated  themselves  face  to  face  at 
the  table,  and  one  had  taken  a  dagger 
to  cut  the  loaf,  when  a  third  knock  was 
heard.  The  meeting  was  singular.  It 
was  again  a  young  man,  again  a  gentle- 
man, again  a  Henry.  The  old  woman 
regarded  them  with  amazement. 

The  first  would  have  concealed  the 
bread  and  cheese.  The  second  replaced 
them  upon  the  table  and  laid  his  sword 
beside  them.      The    third  Henry  smiled. 

"You  do  not  wish,  then,  to  give  me 
any  part  of  your  supper?"  said  he.  "Ah, 
well,  I  can  wait.     I  have  a  good  stomach.  " 

"The  supper,"  said  the  first  Henry, 
"belongs  of  right  to  the  first  occupant." 

"The  supper,"  said  the  second,  "be- 
longs to  the  ore  who  knows  best  how 
to  defend  it. " 

The  third  Henry  became  red  with 
anger,  and  said  haughtily: 

"Perhaps  it  belongs  to  the  one  who 
knows  best  how  to  conquer. " 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  first  Henry  drew  his  sword — 
the    others    followed    his    example.     As 
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they  were  beginning  to  fight,  there  was 
a  fourth  knock,  and  a  fourth  j'oung  man, 
a  fourth  gentleman,  a  fourth  Henry,  was 
introduced. 

At  the  sight  of  naked  swords  he  drew 
his  own,  placed  himself  upon  the  side 
of  the  most  feeble,  and  fought  desper- 
ately. 

The  swords  clashed  and  shattered 
everyttiing  within  their  reach.  The 
lamp  fell,  and  was  extinguished,  but 
€ach  struck  at  random  in  the  darkness. 
The  clashing  of  the  swords  continued 
for  a  time,  then  abated  gradually,  and  at 
last  ceased  entirely. 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  old  woman 
ventured  out  of  the  corner  in  which  she 
had  hidden  herself  in  lier  terror,  relighted 
the  lamp  and  saw  the  four  young  men 
extended  upon  the  ground,  each  with  a 
wound. 

They  raised  themselves,  one  after  the 
other  — for  fatigue,  rather  than  their 
wounds,  had  overthrown  them — and, 
ashamed  of  what  had  happened,  began  to 
laugh,   and  said: 

"Come,  let  us  sup  in  harmony,  and 
without  enmity." 

But  when  they  would  have  found  the 
supper,  it  was  upon  the  earth,  trampled 
under  their  feet  and  utterly  spoiled. 
Slender  as  it  was  they  regretted  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cabin  was  des- 
troyed, and  the  owner  sat  in  a  corner, 
with  her  burning  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
young  men. 

"Why  art  thou  looking  at  us?"  said 
the  first  Henry,  whom  the  look  troubled. 

"I  am  looking  upon  the  destinies 
written  upon  your  foreheads,"  was  the 
response. 

The  second  Henry  rudely  commanded 
her  to  reveal  it.  The  others  endeavored 
to  persuade  her.      At  length  she  replied: 

"As  you  have  all  four  assembled  in 
this  cabin,  you    will    all    four    be  united 


in  the  same  destiny.  As  you  have  tram- 
pled under  foot  the  bread  that  hospital- 
ity offered  to  you,  >ou  will  trample  under 
foot  the  power  that  you  will  share.  As 
you  have  devastated  and  impoverished 
this  cottage,  you  will  devastate  and  im- 
poverish France.  As  you  have  all  four 
been  wounded  in  the  darKness,  you  will 
all  four  perish  by  treachery  and  violence." 

The  young  men  only  laughed  at  the 
old  woman's  strange  prediction,  but  it 
was  verified  by  later  events. 

These  four  Henrys  were  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  League  in  France — two  as 
its  chiefs,  two  as  its  opponents — Henry, 
Prince  of  Conde,  poisoned  by  his  ser- 
vants; Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  assassin- 
ated by  the  Forty-Five;  Henry  of  Valois, 
afterwards  Henry  HI.,  assassinated  b)' 
Jacques  Clements;  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
Henry  1\'.,  assassinated   by  Ravaillac. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  TRAPPER. 


Bv  CHANCE,  I  returned  to  the  old 
mountain-fenced  valley,  and  met  an 
early  playmate  of  mine  who  once  resided 
in  Huntsville.  Long  ago,  following  the 
restless  spirit  of  our  companions,  he  had 
gone  to  other  fields,  some  place,  I  know 
not  where,  in  the  fresh  and  newly  settled 
south-west  of  our  state.  He  is  now 
numbered  among  the  blessed  dead. 
Alas,  how  soon  we  scatter  and  pass  away  ! 
Thus  brought  together,  on  this  occasion, 
we  exchanged  the  simple  stories  of  our 
childhood.  There  were  Indians  then, 
who  ran  wild  in  the  glens,  fished  upon 
the  river  banks  and  pitched  their  wig- 
wams upon  the  high  "benches."  Among 
other  things,  we  retold  the  tales  of 
the  hiils  as  we  knew  and  understood 
them  in  our  childhood.  That  was  be- 
fore It  had  become  either  fashionable 
or  necessary   to  burn   coal;    at    a   period 
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when  ever}'  settler  supplied  himself  with 
firewood  b}  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow, 
and  by  the  patient  merits  of  his  own 
mules.  We  lazily  climbed  the  steep 
roadways  leading,  over  oak  covered  ele- 
vations, to  the  east  base  of  Mount 
Ogden;  hurriedly  gathered  our  loads  of 
oak,  or  maple,  or  quaking  asp,  or  pine; 
and  returning,  enjoyed  our  bacon  and 
bread  by  the  pebbly  side  of  some  sweetly 
singing  rill.  The  rough  rocks  were  like 
companions  to  us;  the  old  aspen  groves, 
with  their  wealth  of  restless  foliage,  sup- 
plied our  fairy  tales;  the  dark,  murmur- 
ing pines,  with  their  far-away  roar, 
changeful  like  the  harp  of  the  sea,  were 
our  musicians.  O,  the  pleasure,  the 
wildness,  the  freedom! 

To-day  we  had  entered  Bingham's 
Basin,  and  we  liv'ed  over  again  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past.  I  had  related  a 
simple  bear  incident  in  which  I  had 
come  out  frightened  and  second  best; 
when  my  friend  took  up  the  narrative  in 
a  more  serious  and  mystic  vein.  His 
thrilling  and  strange  story  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  will  try  to 
relate  it  as  it  came  from  him  to  me. 

"I  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten 
years  of  age,"  he  began;  "it  was  in  the 
middle  sixties  I  am  sure,  when  I  went 
often  with  my  father,  God  bless  his  honest 
soul  and  men.ory,  after  wood  in  this 
mountain  retreat,  which  we  called  the 
Basin.  In  the  center  of  this  natural  and 
vast  cup  in  the  Wasatch  mountains  stood 
Bingham's  old  mill.  On  the  mountain 
sides  all  about  were  grand  groves  of 
pine,  sad  to  say  since  then  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed,  from  which  the  logger 
supplied  the  mill  which  in  turn  furnished 
the  settler  in  the  valley  with  building 
material  for  his  modest  home. 

"Clustered  about  the  mill  were  the 
log  huts  of  the  workmen.  Here  upon 
the  rude  fire  places  the  big  logs  burned 


and  spluttered,  and  lighted  the  rooms 
while  in  sad  or  merry  mood  the  stories 
of  the  day's  experiences  were  told,  in- 
terspersed with  the  happy  songs  of  the 
women  as  they  went  about  their  evening 
tasks.  Happy  the  man  who  may  call  his 
own,  hand  and  voice  like  theirs!  I  can 
see  the  old  mill  to  this  day,  and  almost 
smell  the  freshness  of  its  newly  sawed 
lumber;  and  behold  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  water  wheel,  a  source  of  ad- 
miration and  even  fear  to  my  childish 
conceptions;  the  saws,  the  sheds,  and 
the  piles  of  lumber,  shingles  and  slabs; 
the  peculiar  little  eddies  and  waterfalls 
for.med  in  the  pure,  clear  stream,  by  the 
saw-dust  and  pieces  of  board  that  ob- 
structed its  passage  by  the  mill.  I 
remember  the  narrow  valley  between  the 
timber-decked  hills  of  the  canyon  which 
lay  to  the  east  and  through  which  the 
stream,  past  many  a  lonely  glen  and 
thicket,  went  dancing  to  the  river.  To 
the  southwest  of  the  mill  rises  the  9,500- 
foot  high  Mount  Ogden,  its  eastern 
base  set  in  a  wilderness  of  crumbled 
rock,  upon  which  lies  the  almost  perpet- 
ual snow  feeding  the  surrounding 
springs.  In  this  direction  also  from  the 
mill,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but 
hidden  in  dense  pine,  asp  and  maple 
groves,  and  oak  underbrush,  is  a  little 
natural  reservoir  or  lake  from  which  the 
mill  stream  has  its  source. 

"One  day  when  father  and  I  were 
talking  to  some  men  near  the  mill,  I 
heard  the  mention  of  a  peculiar  old 
hermit  who,  they  said,  camped  on 
the  shore  of  this  little  reservoir.  He 
often  came  to  the  mill.  He  had  traded 
some  with  the  people,  getting  supplies  in 
exchange  for  the  furs  of  wild  animals. 
What  a  queer  notion  for  a  man  to  live 
so  alone  in  the  hills!  I  now  think  that 
he  must  have  been  the  last  of  the  trap- 
pers,  a  class    of    people  who    began    to 
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come  into  these  mountain  fastnesses 
about  the  year  1820  and  who  were  in 
the  height  of  their  glory  in  the  early 
forties,  but  who  had  gradually  vanished, 
dwindled  down  to  a  last  sorry  remnant 
of  whom  this  character  was  perhaps  a 
sample. 

"On  one  of  these  trips  father  suggested 
that  we  go  to  the  old  hermit's  neighbor- 
hood to  find  our  load  of  wood,  and  then 
incidentally  visit  him.  This  was  to  my 
liking  exactly,  and  so  we  proceeded 
thither.  You  may  imagine  us  passing 
over  the  untrodden  earth  covered  with 
grass  and  rank  mountain  weeds,  slowly 
making  our  way  up  the  hillsides  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Ogden,  soon  to 
come  across  the  lone  dweller's  hut 
amidst  the  wooded  hills. 

"While  we  thus  ascend,  let  me  say 
that  father  considered  me  a  good  boy; 
I  was  his  only  son;  he  looked  upon  me 
as  a  child  of  promise,  born  in  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  who  by  virtue  of  the 
promises  to  the  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
would  be  certain  to  reap  not  only  an 
heirship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
would  likewise  reap  the  rewards,  tem- 
poral and  especially  spiritual,  of  all  his 
labors  and  toils.  He  believed  all  this, 
for  he  had  always  lived  the  life  of  a 
good  and  consistent  Latter-day  Saint, 
and,  furthermore,  he  believed  implicitly 
in  all  the  glorious  promises  which 
God  has  given  in  modern  times,  and 
anciently,  to  the  faithful  who  serve  the 
Lord.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this  be- 
cause of  what  occurred  when  we  found 
the  old  man.  As  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  witti  others,  so  in  this  instance, 
father  put  new  spirit  into  the  lagging 
conversation  by  speaking  of  his  boy — 
his  child  of  promise.  I  have  since 
learned  for  myself  (for  I  have  children) 
what  it  is  to  feel  what  father  felt  tor  me. 
So  have  we  both,  and   blessed   is  he  for- 


ever more  who  shall  know  for  himself! 
But  they  who  so  feel  are  haunted,  too, 
with  anxiety, — the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
of  life  are  mixed. 

"Approaching  the  hermit  hut  we  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  a  cup,  a  hatchet  or  some 
other  trivial  loan,  and  in  this  way  intro- 
duced ourselves. 

"The  old  man  was  a  typical  moun- 
taineer, unkempt,  unshaven,  with  grey, 
penetrating  eyes  that  seemed  to  half 
pierce  me  through,  yet,  withal,  he  had  a 
face  from  which  shone  intelligence. 
His  clothing  was  like  that  of  the  better 
class  Indians — buckskin  leggins  cover- 
ing his  knotty  limbs,  a  shirt  of  the  same 
material,  laced  in  front  much  like  a 
shoe,  and  partially  covered  by  a  long 
beard  which  hung  over  it  in  crude  waves. 
In  manner,  he  seemed  affable;  but  in 
answering  father's  questions,  he  cast 
glances,  now  and  then,  in  my  direction 
that  shot  through  me  with  a  thrill  akin 
to  fear  on  a  dark  night  among  the   pines. 

"'How  long  have  you  lived  here?' 
asked  father. 

'  'O,  a  length  of  time,'  answered  the 
old  man;  and  then  with  a  glance  at  me 
he  added,  'That  is  a  bright  boy  you 
have  there.' 

"  He  is  my  child  of  promise,'  replied 
father,  stroking  my  hair.  T  am  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  and  I  have  received  the 
Hoi)'  Priesthood,  and  it  is  written  in  this 
book,  (then  father  quoted  from  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  in  his   pocket : ) 

"And  also  all  they  who  receive  this  Priesthood 
receiveth  me  saith  the  Lord; 

"For  he  that  receiveth  my  servants  receiveth 
me; 

"And  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  my  Father; 

"And  he  that  receiveth  my  Father,  receiveth 
my  Father's  kingdom;  therefore  all  that  my  Father 
hath  shall  be  given  unto  him; 

"Andthisisaccording  to  the  oath  and  covenant 
which  belongeth  to  the  Priesthood. 
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"Therefore,  all  those  who  receive  the  Priest- 
hood, receiveth  this  oath  and  covenant  of  my 
Father,  which  he  cannot  break,  neither  can  it  be 
moved." 

"  'My  son,  here,  is  born  in  the  Priest- 
hood, under  that  covenant,  and  is  there- 
fore an  heir  thereto,  and  a  child  of 
promise  to  all  that  our  Father  hath," 
continued  my  doting  parent. 

"Following  the  example  of  the  old 
man,  we  sat  down  on  a  slab  bench  by 
the  log  cabin,  when  the  mountaineer 
began  with  a  cynical  laugh,  '1  am  not 
a  Latter-day  Saint,  but  sufficient,  your 
son  is  a  child  of  promise,  and  he  is 
bright — two  great  burdens.' 

"  'It  is  good  and  sweet  to  have  a 
bright  son  and  a  child  of  promise,'  ven- 
tured father  with  a  look  of  hopeful 
pride  upon  me. 

"'If  your  son  can  bear  the  burden,' 
retorted  the  old  hermit,  with  such  a 
glance  at  me  as  fairly  made  my  blood 
chill.  Then  he  lifted  his  grey  eyes  upon 
the  summit  of  the  old  mountain  as  if  he 
were  reading  a  sentence  blazoned  on  the 
horizon,  and  in  a  half  monotone  uttered 
these  words:  Children  of  promise  tread 
slippery  paths.' 

"Turning  to  father,  whose  open  book 
lay  before  him,  he  continued  as  if  to 
further  impress  his  idea,  'Your  own 
scripture  there  tells  you  so.'  And  he 
read: 

"But  whoso  breaketh  this  covenant,  after  he 
hath  received  it,  and  altogether  turneth  there- 
from, shall  not  have  forgiveness  of  sins  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 

"As  we  were  about  to  go,  he  con- 
tinued: 'But  I  care  not  for  your  book; 
I  draw  my  life-lessons  and  my  hope 
from  this,'  holding  in  his  hand  an  old 
Bible: 

"Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  And  I  say  unto  you,  That 
many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
shall   sit   down   with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,   and 


Jacob,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

"Then  taking  a  soiled  manuscript,  he 
handed  it  to  father,  saying  that  its  story 
would  further  convince  father  that,  'a 
child  of  promise  and  a  bright  boy'  is 
not  always  a  safe  and  desirable  blessing. 

"We  went  about  our  work,  but  I  can 
remember  how  the  old  man's  words 
burned  into  my  young  soul;  and  I  have 
never  since  looked  upon  the  hoary  old 
mountain,  or  thought  of  the  incident, 
but  I  tremble  and  seem  to  read  there  the 
uttered  sentence. 

"I  wished  to  know  what  was  on  the 
paper,  and  father  replied  that  it  was 
only  a  Bible  story,  and  he  handed  it  to 
me  with  the  injunction  to  keep  it,  as  a 
warning  for  the  future.  I  have  done  so. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  safeguard  to 
me  whenever  I  felt  prone  to  place  too 
much  reliance  in  inherited  piomises,  or 
in  what  others  have  done  for  me,  to  the 
exclusion  of  good  works  on  my  own 
account. " 

The  tale  told,  we  two  read  the  curious 
old  manuscript  together;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  If  you,  dear 
reader,  have  enough  interest  in  the 
matter,  you  may  gather  its  substance 
from  the  Old  Book  itself,  tor  it  is  found 
in  Chapters  22  to  2G  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  and  the  departed  souls  of 
those  24,000  children  of  Israel  bear 
witness  to  the  importance  of  its  lesson. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  emphasized  it 
when  He  said:  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in   Heaven. " 


The  oxen  and    the    loggers    are   gone; 
the  old  mill  is  silent;    I  doubt  that  even 
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a  vestige  is  left  to  tell  where  it  stood; 
the  merry  voices  of  the  young  women 
sound  no  more  among  the  lone  aspen 
groves  of  the  Basin,  and  they  themselves, 
at  least  many  of  them,  only  live  faintly 
in  the  memories  of  their  children's  chil- 
dren; the  old  mountaineer  rests  in 
mother  earth  —  no  man  knows  where — 
his  mortal  and  his  mountain  hut  alike 
are  no  more,  but  the  warning  sentence 
of  truth  he  left  behind,  and  which 
was  burned  into  the  heart  of  my  friend, 
lives  on  forever:  "Children  of  promise 
tread  slippery  paths." 

Edward  H.    Anderson. 


THE  BROWN  BOYS'  FARn. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 


Spring  comes,  and  with  it  Alice  and  Harold. 


.  As  SOON  as  the  roads  became  passable, 
which  was  later  than  usual  this  year  on 
account  of  the  heavy  snows,  Amos  and 
Paul  started  for  "town"  to  meet  Alice 
and  Harold.  Several  times,  while  the 
cold  weather  lasted,  their  faithful  friend 
Evans  had  made  the  trip  for  mail.  On 
these  occasions  the  boys  had  received 
great  stacks  of  letters,  for  Alice  wrote 
long  weekly  accounts  of  their  lives.  The 
boys'  letters  in  reply  had  been  less 
frequent,  but  were  filled  with  glowing 
accounts  of  their  adventures  and  of  the 
wonderful  country  in  which  they  had 
made  their  home.  In  their  last  letter 
to  Alice  they  had  told  her  when  to  come 
and  that  they  would  meet  her  and 
Harold  at  the  terminus. 

"I  declare,  if  there  ain't  Alice  out 
watching  for  us,"  cried  Paul  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  "hotel,"  and  seiz- 
ing the  whip  from  Amos,  he  urged  the 
horses  on,  jumping  up  and  down  in  his 
excitement. 

In    a    moment    more    he    was    in    his 


sister's  arms,  laughing,  crying  and  talk- 
ing all  at  once,  while  Amos  and  Harold 
grasped  each  other's  hands  without 
speaking. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  get  here  the 
same  day  we  did?"  said  Paul.  "And  how 
did  you  know  we  were   coming    today?" 

"We've  been  here  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  You  know  you  wrote  us  to  come 
about  the  first  of  the  month.  And  I've 
spent  my  time  out  here  on  the  porch 
watching  for  you,  thinking  every  day 
that  you  would  come.  Mr.  Perkins 
would  have  driven  us  over  when  we 
first  came,  but  he  said  the  roads  were 
not  tit  to  travel  on.  I  have  hardly  been 
able  to  wait,  I  have  been  so  anxious  to 
see  you,  and  so  lonesome.  Harold  has 
spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  prospect- 
ing. He  says  there  is  any  amount  of 
gold  in  these  hills. " 

"There  is  on  our  place,"  said  Paul; 
"why,  you  can  just  see  it  in  the  sand 
that's  washed  down  from  the  canyon.  I 
tell  you,  Alice,  that's  the  finest  place  on 
earth!" 

While  they  were  talking  Mr.  Perkins 
came  out  on  the  porch   with  a  woman. 

"Howdy,  boys.  Glad  ter  see  ye.  This 
yer  is  my  old  lady.  Ye  never  thought 
I'd  do  the  rash  act,  did  ye?  Well,  she 
made  me.  She's  to  blame.  She  kep' 
at  me  till  I  jest  bed  to.  So  last  month 
I  give  in  and  we  wuz  married." 

"Oh,  Bill,  how  can  you!"  said  the 
little  woman,  blushing  furiously. 

"Oh,  you  go  'long  and  git  dinner  fer 
these  hungry  kids,  and  don't  talk  so 
much.  My  land,  she  makes  my  life 
miserable,  she  talks  so  much!" 

The  fond  look  he  gave  her  as  she  left 
belied  his  words,  and  the  boys  readily 
believed  what  Alice  told  them,  that 
never  was  a  man  more  in  love  with  a 
woman  than  the  rough  man  with  his 
little  wife. 
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The  trip  to  the  farm  was  long,  and 
usually  tiresome,  but  this  time  the 
Browns  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  and 
everything  was  so  beautiful  ami  strange 
to  the  new  comers  that  the  drive  was  a 
very  pleasant  one.  The  mountains  were 
still  covered  with  snow,  except  on  the 
foot  hills  and  on  sunny  slopes  where 
soft  green  patches  gave  a  mild  sugges- 
tion of  summer. 

As  they  drove  along  Amos  said: 

"There,  Hal,  you  see  that  canyon  over 
there  and  that  clump  of  trees  at  the 
mouth  of  it?  Well,  that's  where  your 
future  home  is.  That  forest  !S  right  at 
the  back  of  our  house.  You  can't  see 
the  house  from  here.  But  it's  there,  all 
right.     The  trees  in  front  hide  it." 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  a  wild, 
luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  grass 
trailed,  dipping  down  into  the  water 
now  and  then,  as  it  rushed  along. 

Mrs.  Knowles  was  at  the  door  to  wel- 
come them  as  they  drove  into  their  own 
yard. 

"And  this  is  Alice,"  she  said,  taking 
the  girl  fondly  in  her  arms.  "I  cannot 
tell  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  my  dear. 
Now  come  right  in  and  rest  till  dinner 
is  ready.  Then  we  will  show  you 
around.  No,  not  now,  dear,"  she  said 
to  Paul,  who  was  asking  his  sister  to 
come  and  look  at  his  chickens;  "Alice 
is  tired  and  after  dinner  we  will  all  go 
out  and  see  them  and    everything    else." 

By  the  time  the  horses  were  tended 
and  the  travelers  washed  and  ready,  din- 
ner was  served.  The  most  delicious  meal 
they  had  ever  tasted,  Alice  and  Harold 
both  declared.  Wild  chicken,  trout,  and 
home-raised  vegetables,  well  cooked  and 
in  abundance,  were  spread  before    them. 

At  dinner  Alice  met  the  rest  of  "the 
family,"  as  they  called  themselves.  The 
Trapper,  who  had  come  down  especially 
to  bring   the    grouse,    and    welcome    the 


strangers;  and  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  had  come  from  the 
Knowles  farm  for  the  same  purpose. 

"That  potato  has  a  history,  Hal,"  said 
Amos,  as  his  brother  helped  himself  to 
one.  "Mr.  Evans  here,  planted  them  last 
year!  In  the  fall  I  should  have  dug  them 
up  and  stored  them  away  for  winter,  but 
a  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  while  Paul 
and  I  were  visiting  Mr.  and  M  rs.  Knowles, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  ground  was 
never  clear  till  spring,  so  they  stayed  in 
the  ground,  frozen,  as  we  supposed. 
Imagine  our  surprise  when,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  started  to  plow  in  the  patch  and 
turned  up  nice,  fresh  potatoes,  in  better 
condition  than  if  they  had  been  kept  in 
a  cellar  or  pit." 

"The  flowers  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion," said  Evans.  "You  see,  the  frost 
never  gets  into  the  ground,  it  is  so  well 
protected  by  the  snows,  which  come 
early  and  last  till  warm  weather." 

When  they  left  the  table  and  went  out- 
side to  see  the  place,  everybody  talked 
at  once,  anxious  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  newcomers  to  some  special    thing. 

Paul  was  bent  on  having  them  see  the 
chickens  and  cow;  Amos,  the  two  new 
rooms  which  he  and  John  Evans  had 
worked  so  hard  to  finish;  Mrs.  Knowles 
wanted  Alice  to  see  the  flowers,  growing 
so  beautifully  in  the  garden;  and  so  on, 
until  Harold  exclaimed,  "Well,  good 
people,  the  general  view  is  lovely,  but 
let  us  take  in  each  place  and  thing  by 
itself,  in  a  systematic  way." 

Toward  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles 
drove  home,  the  Trapper  and  Evans, 
who  had  agreed  to  pass  the  rest  of  their 
days  together,  started  for  the  mountains, 
and  the  re-united  family  were  left  alone. 
They  sat  on  the  door  steps  talking  of  the 
past  and  future.  The  sun  went  down. 
The  full  moon  rose  behind  them,  filling 
the  valley  with   its   soft,    cool    light,  but 
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leaving  them  still  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  mountains.  Presently,  as  it  rose 
higher  and  the  light  fell  on  the  garden 
and  river,  Hal  exclaimed,  "Well, 
this  is  a  magnificent  place,  isn't  it? 
Evans  was  a  trump  to  give  it  to  us.  I 
think  we  will  be  perfectly  happy  here, 
don't  you,  Alice?  Of  course  I  mean 
when  Joe  comes. " 

Alice  blushed  in  the  dark,  and  toyed 
with  the  ring  on  her  finger,  which 
her  brothers  had  not  noticed. 

"Who's  Joe?"  asked  Amos. 

"Why,  Joe  Bentley;  don't  yon  remem- 
ber him?  He  likes  Alice,  and  she  likes 
him,  too.  I  actually  believe  he's  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  and 
keep  house  for  him  when  he  comes  to 
take  up  a  farm  next  spring.  Alice,  don't 
you  think  the  land  just  across  the  river 
would  suit  him?  Then  you'd  be  near 
us,  and  we  could  run  over  with  our  din- 
ner for  you  to  cook,  you  know." 

"You  don't  need  to  talk,  young  m.an. 
When  Tom  Calder  comes  out  with  all 
his  family  of  girls,  you'll  forget  to  mourn 
for  me." 

"Are  they  coming  too?"  Amos  asked. 
"Well,  we'll  soon  have  quite  a  little  col- 
ony here.  But  Joe  needn't  go  across 
the  river,  Alice.  This  land  here  is  as 
much  yours  as  ours,  and  there  is  enough 
of  it  to  be  divided  into  four  nice,  large 
farms,  if  we  ever  want  to  separate,  but 
I  don't  see  why  we  ever  should.  Several 
families  from  town  are  talking  of  coming 
out  here.  I  believe  the  Knowles'  would 
move  near  us  too,  if  Mrs.  Knowles  could 
make  up  ner  mind  to  leave  the  little 
green  mound  in  the  meadow  where  her 
child  is  buried.  This  country  is  bound 
to  grow  up  rapidly,  for  it  is  splendid 
farming  land,  and  I  believe  these  moun- 
tains are  full  of  gold.  The  railroad  will 
e.\tend  down  here  before  many  years  and 
then  we'll  be  all  right." 


And  so  they  talked  and  planned  for  the 
future  until  the  moon,  high  in  the  heavens, 
warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  Then  they  went  inside  and  kneel- 
ing down  thanked  God  for  all  His  loving 
kindness. 

R.    C.  I. 

(THE  END  ) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A   NOISY  AND  SMOKY   PATRIOTISM. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  man's 
most  usual  method  of  testifying  joy  over 
a  result  accomplished  or  an  end  gained, 
is  to  go  to  work  to  burn  up  something, 
and  to  make  as  much  din  and  uproar  as 
possible?  And  if  the  thought  has  occurred 
to  you,  can  any  of  you  give  a  good  rea- 
son for  the   practice? 

A  political  victory  is  celebrated  by  the 
blowing  of  ear-splitting  tin  horns,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
partisans,  the  shooting  of  guns  and 
bombs,  and  at  night  by  fireworks  and 
bonfires,  the  latter  frequently  being  pri- 
vate carriage  steps  or  anything  else  in- 
flammable that  can  be  secured,  regard- 
less of  ownership.  The  anniversary  of 
some  great  man's  birth,  if  celebrated  as 
a  holiday,  is  frequently  observed  with  the 
same  kind  of  manifestations.  Of  course 
the  birthday  of  a  nation  or  a  state  comes 
in  annually  for  the  same  sort  of  observ- 
ance. The  greater  the  noise  and  the 
wikler  the  blaze,  the  more  appropriately 
some  people  seem  to  think  they  are  do- 
ing honor  to  the  occasion. 

Can  any  one  tell  why  this  is,  except 
that  we  are  following  an  example  that  has 
come  down  from  our  ancestors? 

Celebrations  of  important  events  are 
all  right.  In  remembering  great  deeds  done, 
by  making  a  holiday  of  the  anniversary, 
we  are  kept  familiar  with  them  and  their 
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results,  and  are  perhaps  stimulated  and 
inspired  to  better  thoughts  and  deeds  our- 
selves. Processions  and  parades  are  fre- 
quently an  object  lesson  no  less  instruct- 
ive than  pleasing.  In  commemorating  a 
great  man's  birth,  we  recall  his  virtues 
and  his  struggles,  and  are  strengthened  and 
encouraged  by  the  example  he  has  left  us. 
So  also  is  patriotism  fostered  and  revived 
and  increased  by  observing  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  state  or  nation,  as  the  case 
maybe.  But  what  have  bombs  and  blazes 
to  do  with  all  this?  Is  it  that  we  cannot 
show  our  respect  or  gratitude  or  enthusi- 
asm in  any  other  way  than  by  bursting 
or  burning  something? 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  recol- 
lection of  the  fact  that  we  are  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  powder-burning  anni- 
versary in  our  calendar,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  that  during  the  same  month 
we  in  Utah  celebrate  in  a  like  manner 
the  Twenty-fourth — holidays  that  com- 
memorate respectively  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  and  the  beginning  of  our  State; 
days,  too,  that  to  some  people  are  made 
sad  by  reason  of  frightful  accidents  that 
occur  or  property  that  is  destroyed.  It 
is  an  exceptional  year  that  does  not  wit- 
ness these  latter  casualties,  and  the  July 
newspapers  seldom  fail  to  mention  the 
accidental  wounding  or  killing  of  some- 
body from  the  use  of  firearms  or  fireworks, 
or  the  destruction  of  stacks,  barns  or 
houses  from  this  same  cause.  Many  a 
promising  young  life  has  thus  been  cut 
short;  many  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
substance  has  thus  gone  up  in  smoke. 
And  yet  the  usual  style  of  celebration 
keeps  on  each  year,  because  each  per- 
son thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  will  be 
careful  and  that  he  and  his  will  escape 
calamity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  barbarism  in 
our  civilization    after    all,    and   one  evi- 


dence of  it  seems  to  be  that  we  act  as 
though  we  could  not  be  patriotic  without 
being  explosive.  Let  us  all  try,  how- 
ever, to  begin  to  act  with  a  little  more 
intelligence  and  reason;  and  if  in  blow- 
ing off  the  surplus  steam  of  our  enthusi- 
asm we  feel  that  something  must  be 
made  to  burst  or  burn,  let  us  take  more 
precautions  than  ever  before  to  see  that 
there  be  no  damage  or  injury  as  a  result. 


A   PLAN   TO   INDUCE   PUNCTUALITY. 

The  subject  of  punctuality  in  opening 
Sunday  Schools  is  still  a  matter  of 
prominent  importance,  as  it  deserves  to 
be;  and  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  schools  recently  visited 
by  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  is  now  approved 
by  the  Board  and  recommended  to  all 
the  schools.  The  plan  is  to  treat  the 
school  as  an  individual  and  credit  it 
with  the  actual  time  it  is  opened  each 
Sunday.  For  instance,  the  name  of  the 
school  is  entered  at  the  head  of  the 
teachers'  roll  on  the  proper  roll  book, 
and  each  Sunday  morning  the  time  of 
opening  is  placed  in  the  column  used 
for  teachers'  attendance.  If  opened  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  appointed,  the  usual 
mark  for  early  attendance  is  placed 
opposite  the  name  of  the  school,  or  the 
figure  "10"  is  placed  there,  indicating 
that  the  school  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock.  If  it  is  late  in 
commencing,  the  figure  "03,"  "05,"  or 
"15,  "  as  the  case  may  be,  is  recorded  in 
the  proper  column,  showing  that  the 
school  opened  that  many  minutes  late. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  and  the 
teachers  earn  the  mark  for  individual 
punctuality,  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
delaying  the  opening  of  the  school.  If 
those    who    conduct    the    exercises    are 
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present  on  time,  why  should  not  the 
exercises  begin  on  time?  It  is  claimed 
that  the  plan  above  explained  has  resulted 
in  tardy  schools  getting  into  the  habit 
of  opening  punctually;  and  it  would 
seem  that  such  a  result  might  be  gener- 
ally expected.  With  that  hope  the  Board, 
as  already  stated,  has  given  the  plan 
cordial  endorsement,  and  recommends 
its  general  adoption. 

The  Editor. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE- 
PARTHENT. 


Teachers'  Meetings:  No  one  thing 
concerning  Sunday  Schools  is  more 
important  than  the  proper  and  regular 
holding  of  teachers'  meetings.  The  pro- 
gram for  such  meetings  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Sunday  School  Treatise, 
and  is  as  follows:  1,  short  opening 
prayer;  2,  officers'  and  teachers'  roll- 
call;  3,  minutes  of  previous  meeting; 
4,  reports  from  each  department  of 
statistics,  studies  and  students;  5,  re- 
ports of  committees;  6,  questions  and 
answers  by  teachers;  7,  instructions  by 
the  superintendency ;  8,  benediction.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
program  be  followed  out  strictly  and 
that  the  teachers  be  held  to  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.  The  opening 
prayer  should  be  short  and  to  the  point. 
The  Elder  offering  it  should  ask  for 
those  things  that  are  especially  needed 
in  that  particular  meeting.  The  officers' 
and  teachers'  roll-call  follows;  then  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  These 
minutes  should  be  short,  containing  the 
action  of  the  meetings  and  no  unneces- 
sary detail.  The  Union  Board  has  been 
asked  recently  where  these  minutes 
should  be  recorded.  We  answer,  in  the 
regular  Sunday  School  minute  book,    in 


its  proper  place.  Do  not  use  a  separate 
book  for  these  minutes.  Then  follow 
reports  from  each  department  on  statis- 
tics, studies  and  students,  called  by 
Brother  Maeser  the  three  S's.  Reports 
of  committees,  questions  and  answers 
by  the  teachers  and  instructions  by  the 
superintendency  are  all  explained  in 
detail  by  Assistant  General  Superintend- 
ent Karl  G.  Maeser,  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  first  Sunday  School 
Convention  (p.  23,  2-1  and  25.)  Avoid 
prolonging  these  teachers'  meetings 
to  a  tedious  length.  As  a  rule  the 
teachers'  corps  is  composed  of  brethren 
and  sisters  who  have  other  things  to  do. 
If  the  meetings  are  dragged  out  to  an 
unnecessary  length  they  lose  interest, 
and  your  labors  go  for  nothing.  Have 
the  meeting  brisk,  full  of  life,  and  get 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  your  work, 
and  as  a  result  the  Sunday  School  will 
make  rapid  and  sure  progress. 

Kindergarten  Training  Class:  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  Elder  Andrew  C. 
Nelson,  first  assistant  superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  Sanpete  Stake,  stated 
that  the  superintendency  of  that  Stake 
had  established  a  Kindergarten  training 
school  at  Manti.  Sister  Donnette  Smith 
is  in  charge  of  the  class  and  it  is  at- 
tended by  fifty  ynung  ladies  from  various 
parts  of  the  Stake.  Elder  Nelson  in- 
vited the  Board  to  visit  the  class  and 
see  it  in  operation,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tending it  to  other  Stakes,  if  the  work 
should  be  found  satisfactory.  The  Board 
is  much  interested  in  the  experiment 
and  is  carefully  watching  its  progress. 
The  great  difficulty  in  Sunday  School 
Kindergarten  work  is  that  some  teachers 
do  not  plan  exercises  and  lessons  that 
will  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  children 
some  idea  of    the    Gospel;    they   fail    to 
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utilize  the  great  system  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  beneficial  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  The 
experiments  now  being  made  will,  no 
doubt,  demonstrate  the  value  of  this 
system  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 


Lack  of  Material:  It  has  been  re- 
ported recently  that  some  Sunday  Schools 
have  adjourned  long  before  the  usual 
hour;  in  one  case  as  early  as  eleven 
o'clock.  The  reason  stated  was  that  the 
classes  had  run  out  of  nujieruil  with  which 
to  work.  No  school  that  follows  the 
Sunday  School  Treatise  and  instructions 
given  by  the  General  Board  can  be 
without  material.  The  suggestions  for 
work,  given  in  that  valuable  book,  are 
numerous,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
printed  report  of  the  Sunday  School 
Convention,  should  certainly  furnish 
superintendents  with  material  enough  to 
keep  the  schools  in  session  the  short 
time  allotted  them. 


Sunday  School  Convention  Proceed- 
ings: Every  day  reveals  the  great 
advantages  obtained  by  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  Sunday 
School  Convention,  and  no  superintend- 
ent or  teacher  can  be  up  to-date  with- 
out a  copy  in  his  or  her  possession. 
Questions  are  sent  in  to  the  Union 
Board  every  meeting  which  are  an- 
swered, either  in  the  Treatise  or  in  the 
Convention  proceedings.  Almost  every 
subject  connected  with  Sunday  School 
work  is  treated  upon  and  explained. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  supply  yourselves  with  these 
valuable  helps.  They  have  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  by  the  best 
Sunday  School  workers  we  have  in  the 
Church.  Read  what  they  have  to  say. 
Don't  be  behind  the  times.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  every  Sunday    School 


in  the  Church.  If  any  superintendent 
has  failed  to  receive  them,  he  will  favor 
the  Board  by  informing  the  Secretary,  at 
No.  408  Templeton  Building.  A  few 
extra  copies  are  on  hand,  which  will  be 
sold  to  any  one  at  ten  cents  a  copy 
postpaid,  which  is  barely  the  expense  of 
printing. 


A  New  Bible  Chart:  A  new  Bible 
chart  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  and 
will  be  ready  for  sale  in  a  few  days. 
Superintendents  and  others  desiring 
them  can  have  same  mailed  to  them 
postpaid  for  one  dollar  by  sending  to 
the  General  Secretary  408  Templeton 
Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  FIRST  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 


The  Koreans  invented  the  first  sus- 
pension bridge,  if  we  may  except  the 
rope  bridges  of  tlie  Andes,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  bridges.  The  first  sus- 
pension bridge  that  can  properly  be  dig- 
nified by  that  name  was  thrown  across 
the  Im-jin  river  in  Korea  in  the  year 
159a.  Dire  necessity  dictated  the  terms. 
The  Japanese  in  P'yeng-yang,  learning 
of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  reinforce- 
ments, determined  to  withdraw.  China 
had  begun  to  bestir  herself  in  favor  of 
Korea,  and  the  Japanese,  driven  from 
P'yeng-3'ang  by  the  combined  Chinese  and 
Korean  armies,  hastened  southward  to- 
ward Seoul.  When  the  pursuers  arrived 
at  the  Im-jin  river,  the  Chinese  general 
refused  to  cross  and  continue  the  pursuit 
unless  the  Koreans  would  build  a  bridge 
sufficiently  strong  to  insure  the  passage 
of  his  120,000  men  in  safety.  The 
Koreans  were  famishing  for  revenge  up- 
on the  Japanese,  and   would    be  stopped 
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by  no  obstacle  that  human  ingenuity 
could  surmount.  Sending  parties  of  men 
in  all  directions,  they  collected  enormous 
quantities  of  chik,  a  tough,  fibrous 
vine  that  often  attains  a  length  of  one 
hundred  >ards.  From  this,  eight  huge 
hawsers  were  woven.  Attaching  them  to 
trees  or  heavy  timbers  let  into  the  ground, 
the  bridge  builders  carried  the  other 
ends  across  the  stream  by  boats,  and  an- 
chored them  there  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course  the  hawsers  dragged  in  the  water 
in  mid-stream,  but  the  Koreans  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Stout  oaken  bars 
were  inserted  between  the  strands  in 
mid-siream,  and  then  the  hawsers  were 
twisted  until  the  torsion  brought  them  a 
good  ten  feet  above  the  surface.  Brush- 
wood was  then  piled  on  the  eight  par- 
allel hawsers,  and  upon  the  brushwood 
clay  and  gravel  were  laid.  When  the  road- 
bed had  been  packed  down  firmly  and  the 
bridge  had  been  tested,  the  Chinese  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  advance;  and  so  upon 
this  first  suspension  bridge,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  that  army  of  120,000 
Chinamen,  with  all  their  Korean  allies, 
camp  equipage  and  impediments,  crossed 
in  safety.  This  bridge,  like  the  tortoise 
boat,  having  served  its  purpose,  was  left 
to  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Selected. 


SUCCEEDED  AT  LAST. 


Some  two  centuries  ago,  the  estimable 
town  council  of  Oudenarde,  in  Flan- 
ders, issued  an  order  that  no  one  was  to 
go  into  the  street  after  8  p.  m.,  without 
carrying  a  lantern,  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  florins.  The  citizens  grumbled,  yet 
none  of  them  dared  to  disobey  the  law; 
but  after  a  general  consultation  they  one 
and  all  agreed  to  carry  a  lantern,  but 
without  putting  a  candle  in  it. 


Then  the  council  gave  orders  that 
every  person  should  carry  a  candle  in  his 
lantern.  Whereupon  the  citizens  showed 
their  respect  for  the  law  by  carrying  a 
candle  in  it,  but  not  lighted. 

This  compelled  the  council  to  decree, 
for  the  third  time,  and  under  a  double 
penalty,  that  each  person  should  carry  a 
lantern  containing  a  lighted  candle.  The 
citizens  at  once  submitted  to  the  new 
proviso,  but  carried  their  lanterns  with 
the  lighted  candles    under    their    cloaks. 

The  sage  and  reverend  gentlemen  of 
the  council  chamber  shook  their  flowing 
wigs  in  solemn  indignation,  and  forth- 
with enacted  that  each  lantern  with  its 
lighted  candle  was  to  be  carried  free 
and  e.xposed  to  view.  That  stopped  the 
little  game  of  those  recalcitrant  citizens 
of  Oudenarde. 


A  BOY'S  RIGHT. 


"Oh,  hush,  little  boy!  You're  too  noisy  bv  far," 
The  fathers  and  mothers  keep  saying. 

"Oh,  hush!"  cry  the  sisters.  "Wherever  you  are, 
You  make  such  a  noise  with  your  playing." 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year 
We're  hushed;  but  it  will  not  be  heeded 

Tomorrow,  for  Fourth  of  July  will  be  here. 
When  our  right  to  a  noise  is  conceded. 

Then  fathers  will  join  in  the  fun  for  a  while, 
And  sisters  are  pretty  good  backer^:; 

And  mothers  may  cover  their  ears,  but  they  smile. 
And  give  us  more  money  for  crackers. 

St.  Nicholas. 


The  following  tip  is  for  those  who  are 
worried  by  those  very  troublesome 
creatures,  mosquitoes  :--Throw  a  bit  of 
alum,  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  into  a 
small  bowl  of  water,  and  wet  the  hands 
and  face  and  any  exposed  parts  lightly 
with  it.  Not  a  mosquito  will  approach 
you.  They  hum  about  a  little  and 
disappear. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


SPREAD   OF  THE    DIVORCE    EVIL. 

There  is  no  social  question  now  so 
prominently  before  the  civilized  world 
as  that  of  divorce.  Year  by  year  there 
is  an  alarming  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  dissolved,  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  ties  are  severed 
is  becoming  greater  and  greater.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  leading  spirits 
among  the  nations  are  calling  attention 
to  this  evidence  of  social  decay,  and  are 
demanding  that  both  Church  and  State 
take  positive  ground  against  the  spread 
of  the  evil. 

The  Catholic  church  is  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  in  its  opposition;  it 
does  not  favor  divorce;  on  the  contrary 
it  frowns  sternly  upon  the  practice.  It 
hedges  about  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  with  every  safeguard  which 
can  be  conceived  of  without  a  resort  to  | 
bigotry  and  illiberality.  It  multiplies 
and  magnifies,  as  far  as  it  can,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  separating 
husband  and  wife.  Yet  in  some  of  the 
very  countries  in  Europe  in  which  that 
powerful  church  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, the  statistics  show  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  di- 
vorces— this  increase  in  the  last  five 
years  ranging  from  eighteen  per  cent  in 
France  to  more  than  four-fold  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  Of  the  ease  with  which 
the  marriage  bond  is  dissolved  in  many 
parts  of     the    United    States    it    is    not 


necessarj'  to  speak — the  fact  is  well- 
known  and  it  is  shameful  enough  with- 
out going  into  detail.  Such  a  condition 
boaes  ill  for  any  nation  in  which  the 
evil  exists.  It  is  a  blight  that  will 
inevitably  bring  moral  disease,  and  will 
rapidly  weaken  and  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  When  marriage  ceases 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  convenience  merely,  and  is 
but  a  poor,  thin  legal  mask  for  gratify- 
ing the  whims  and  caprices  of  passion. 
Children  born  under  such  conditions 
have  a  right  to  hold  a  grudge  against 
their  parents.  Their  status  in  pure 
society  is  questionable,  though  without 
fault  of  their  own;  and  the  whole  social 
fabric  in  which  the  evil  exists  is  seamed 
and  tottering  with  the  elements  of  decay. 
There  are  no  doubt  cases  where  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond  is  a 
necessity,  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
justice  and  of  humanity.  But  even  these 
instances  ought  to  be  few,  and  they  would 
be  if  due  care  and  pure  motives  governed 
the  forming  of  all  alliances.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  as  a  people  are  earnestly 
opposed  to  divorce.  Marriage  means 
more  to  them  than  it  does  to  people  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  consequently  held 
by  them  as  more  binding  and  more  sa- 
cred than  by  those  who  think  that  the 
grave  ends  all.  Marriage  is  ordained  of 
God,  and  in  its  purity  it  brings  a  happi- 
ness that  is  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  In 
order  that  such  marriages  may  exist,  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing 
partners.  Prudent  and  experienced  par- 
ents will  not  leave  their  children  with- 
out counsel  and  aid  in  the  taking  of  this 
most  imporant  step.  Young  men  and 
young  women  properly  reared  will  not 
take  it  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure; 
they  will  make  it  a  matter  of  sincere 
prayer,  for  they  will  realize  its  vast  re- 
sponsibility.    Then    we    shall    not   hear 
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anywhere,  in  Zion — what  is  now  heard 
occasionally,  though  not  nearly  as  fre- 
quently as  in  some  other  places — the 
recital  of  family  troubles  and  the  story 
of  domestic  unhappiness,  accompanied 
by  a  prayer  for  release  at  the  hands  of 
the  divorce  court. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE   OF  THE  PEACE  QUESTION. 

It  may  seem  vulgar  and  unfeeling  to 
argue  the  question  of  universal  peace 
from  any  other  standpoint  than  that  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  for  surely 
these  arguments  are  abundant  and  con- 
vincing. Nevertheless,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  as  to  the  cost  of  war, 
which  may  not  be  without  interest  and 
force  as  an  additional  reason  why  the 
nations  should  cease  their  fighting  and 
settle  their  difficulties  by  arbitration. 

Apart  from  its  brutality  as  a  means  of 
deciding  differences  between  ruling 
powers,  war  is  a  highly  expensive  pro- 
ceeding, even  for  the  victors,  while  it 
must  necessarily  cost  the  vanquished 
still  more.  Not  going  back  beyond  the 
present  century,  and  not  including  ihe 
hardly-ended  war  of  the  United  States 
with  Spain,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  astounding  figures  that 
show  the  death  in  war  of  nearly  six 
millions  of  men  and  the  outlay  of  nearly 
thirty-six  thousand  millious  of  dollars. 
It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that 
for  each  man  killed,  the  nations  have 
had  to  pay  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
These  enormous  sums  do  not  of  course 
include  the  amounts  paid  for  keeping  up 
the  military  establishment  in  time  of 
peace.  It  costs  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  England  a  little  over  three 
dollars  apiece  each  year  to  keep  up  that 
country's  war  appearances,  while  the 
other  great  nations  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  lesser  ones,  ale  not  far  behind. 
Even  the  United    States,  with    its    com- 


paratively small  standing  army,  has 
kept  up  an  establishment  which  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  for  1896  cost  each 
person  in  the  country  about  seventy-five 
cents  per  year,  and  now  that  our  army 
is  increased  in  size,  and  our  navy  also, 
the  expense  will  be  of  course  propor- 
tionately greater.  With  the  firearms 
now  in  use  and  the  different  tactics  em- 
ployed, the  loss  of  life  is  much  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
engaged  and  the  money  expended.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance, 
about  one  in  every  four  of  the  'men 
engaged  was  killed;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  which  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-1,  the  killed  numbered  only  [about 
eight  in  a  hundred;  while  in  our  recent 
war  with  Spain  the  casualties  were  still 
less.  Of  fights  on  the  sea  similar  facts 
may  be  stated,  for  while  in  England's 
glorious  victory  at  Trafalgar  she  lost 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the 
United  States  in  a  still  more  glorious 
victory  at  Manila  last  year  did  not  lose 
a  single  man.  All  of  this  goes  to  show 
that  the  cost  of  killing  men  in  battle  is 
being  increased  enormously  for  each 
succeeding  conflict;  and  that  the  term 
"sinews  of  war"  does  not  now  mean 
soldiers  at  all — it  means  money. 

If  it  is  inhuman  to  turn  two  armies 
loose  at  one  another  to  fight  and  kill, 
merely  to  settle  some  dispute  between 
their  rulers,  it  is  surely  poor  manage- 
ment and  bad  business  for  two  nations 
to  fly  at  each  other  over  a  dispute,  and 
see  which  can  waste  the  most  money  in 
the  shortest  time.  This  latter  is  an 
argument  that  ought  to  have  weight 
with  money-loving  sovereigns  who  might 
care  little  for  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand 
soldiers.  At  any  rate,  it  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  folly  and  useless- 
ness  of  war,  and  is  being  utilized  to  the 
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utmost    by  the     advocates     of   universal 
peace. 


THE  TOWER  CLOCK  OF  ROZSNO. 


The  following  incidents  are  set  forth 
in  an  old  chronicle  of  "Village  Life  in 
Hungary." 

It  is  related  how  one  day  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Grunblatt  returned,  without 
warning,  to  Janos  Gothard,  her  betrothed, 
his  ring.  Now  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
how  like  lightning  the  news  of  this 
event  spread  around  the  towr\  of  Rozsno, 
and  what  a  dust  it  raised.  And  why 
not?  Was  Janos  Gothard,  Jr.,  I  ask 
you,  in  any  way  a  person  to  be  trifled 
with?  The  son  of  Mayor  Gothard, 
whose  bears  and  forbears  had  always 
formed  a  powerful  dynasty  in  their 
native  village!  Nor  was  a  girl  like 
Elizabeth  Grunblatt  to  be  picked  up 
on  every  rubbish  heap.  She,  too,  came 
of  a  fine  old  stock,  whose  offshoots  had 
frequently  graced  the  judicial  bench; 
nay,  were  old  Joseph  Grunblatt  still 
alive — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Even  if  young  Janos  Gothard  were  a 
personage  with  whom  it  was  best  to 
take  liberties,  surely  a  betrothal  ring  is 
not  a  fit  object  for  such  a  pastime. 

Hence  great  was  the  excitement.  The 
people  assembled  in  eager  groups  in  the 
squares  and  streets,  and  discussed  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  affair;  general 
opinion  leaning  to  the  belief  that  the 
Gothard  family  would  not  accept  the 
rebuff  in  silence.  Then  broke  in  upon 
their  disturbed  minds  this  second  won- 
derful event,  which  also  spread  like 
wildfire:  the  tower  clock  had  stopped 
that  morning  at  precisely  the  hour  and 
the  minute  at  which  Elizabeth  Grunblatt 
had  drawn  the  rina  from  her  finger!  It 
was    as    though    Providence  had  directly 


interposed  to  arrest  the  hands,  and  in- 
tended to  hold  them  captive  until  the 
full  truth  of  the  matter  should  come  out! 

Now  this  tower  clock  had  always  been 
as  great  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Rozsno- 
ites  as  the  fair  fame  of  their  women,  and 
here,  at  one  blow  of  fate,  was  all  over 
with  both!  They  had  good  reason,  too, 
for  their  pride,  particularly  in  the  clock, 
for  it  was  truly  a  marvel  of  its  kind,  so 
much  so  that  the  famous  Albertus  Turi- 
bius  had  journeyed  way  from  Switzer- 
land, the  preceding  year,  expressly  to 
study  its  mechanism.  The  wardens  had 
not  been  at  all  inclined  to  permit  this 
profanation,  but  old  Senator  Komives 
gave  utterance  to  this  remark: 

"Let  us  not  close  our  ears  to  the 
man's  request,  since  we  can  be  perfectly 
assured  that  the  wonders  of  our  clock 
will  find  no  room  in  his  head!" 

And  such  was  really  the  case.  A  whole 
week  long  he  rummaged  and  poked  and 
pounded  about  its  mighty  wheels  and 
hammers,  its  innumerable  little  rods  and 
triggers,  with  the  result  that  Saturday 
evening,  when  he  had  done,  he  knew 
precisely  as  much  as  he  did  Monday 
morning  when  he  began.  There  was  but 
one  man  alive  who  understood  the 
mechanism  of  the  Rozsno  clock,  and 
that  was  Martin  Szontagh,  its  maker, 
and  he  was  dumb.  But  he  could  never, 
in  any  case,  have  been  induced  to  re- 
veal its  secrets,  since  it  was  positively 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  In 
the  records  of  that  day  it  is  repeatedly 
set  forth  that,  in  all  cases  of  dispute, 
where  the  knowledge  of  time  was  a 
necessity,  the  law  decreed  that  that  of 
the  Rozsno  clock  should  be  accepted  as 
the  standard. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  clock 
was  the  separating,  at  noon  and  at  mid- 
night, of  its  face  into  two  parts,  allow- 
ing a  cock  to  com.e  forth,  amid  an  insane 
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din  of  hammers,  wheels  and  springs, 
simulating  the  while  a  cry,  like  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  which  rang  out  over 
the  silent  roofs  and  into  the  busy  move- 
ment of  the  streets  this  warning: 

"Lutherans,  look  to  yourselves!" 

Now  all,  all  at  once,  the  mighty  thing 
was  stilled.  It  was  exactly  as  though  it 
were  making  the  mute  declaration: 

"I  move  not  again  by  the  breadth  of 
a  hair.  Mornings  can  dawn  and  even- 
ings fail  for  all  me;  I  remain  as  I  am 
so  sure  as  heaven  sees  me.  I  have  also 
shut  the  cock  up  away  from  you  forever- 
more  1" 

Now  is  it  really  worth  while,  I  ask 
you,  to  endure  all  this  on  account  of  a 
woman?  To  the  Rozsnoites  it  was  an 
indubitable  fact  that  the  stopping  of  the 
clock  had  directly  to  do  with  the  whims 
of  a  capricious  girl,  else  why  could  it 
not  have  stopped  yesterday,  or  Eliza- 
beth sent  back  the  ring  tomorrow? 

To  all  overtures  looking  toward  a  re- 
conciliation, the  obstinate  girl's  only 
reply    was: 

"I  would  rather  marry  a  demon  than 
Janos  Gothardl" 

"Very  well,"  flared  up  the  affronted 
one;  "I  can't  hand  you  over  to  the 
evil  one,  but  I'll  do  worse!"  and  he 
carried  the  matter  into  court. 

The  learned  Paul  Szakmary  was  chosen 
as  Gothard's  counsel,  Stephen  Miskolczi 
that  of  Elizabeth.  From  now  on  these 
two  hoiorable  gentlemen  shunted  all  the 
opprobrium  of  the  affair  off  onto  their 
own  shoulders.  For  three  full  weeks 
they  hurled  every  possible  epithet  at 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  their 
clerks  (that  being  the  first  stage  of  the 
suit);  then,  when  their  mutual  wrath  had 
reached  the  required  pitch,  they  opened 
out  upon  each  other  with  the  usual 
charges  and  countercharges. 

Seven    ecclesiastical    gentlemen  of  the 


vicinity  were  selected  as  jury.  They 
presented  exactly  the  appearance,  in 
their  black  robes,  with  the  long  white 
bands  hanging  down  from  around  their 
necks,  of  seven  bottles  of  medicine. 
Pale  and  agitated  appeared  the  ex-fian- 
cee before  the  august  body,  proud  and 
defiant  Elizabeth  Grunblatt.  Heavens, 
how  beautiful  she  was!  Her  snow-white 
gown  clung  tightly  to  her  perfect  form  — 
it  had  been  destined  to  be  her  bridal- 
gown,  perhaps — and  three  roses  glowed 
in  her  chestnut  hair,  all  three  bloodred, 
the  color  of  love  and  inextinguishable 
hate!  And  what  the  roses  failed  to  ex- 
press was  given  utterance  to  by  those 
two  stars,  her  eyes:  "No,  I  will  never 
relent — never,  never!" 

In  vain  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
made  to  confront  each  other.  The  re- 
presentatives of  justice  even  took  Eliza- 
beth to  one  side  and  personally  remon- 
strated with  her;  but  to  all  she  only 
shook  her  lovely  head,    "No!" 

"Eternal  evil  will  o'ertake  thee,  girl!" 
warned  the    foreman,    George    Fabriczy. 

"Thou  wilt  be  boiled  in  a  kettle  in 
the  next  world!"  threatened  Paul  Szon- 
tagh,  the  scribe  who,  with  his  mind's 
eye,  could  already  see  the  seething  cal- 
dron into  which  the  radiant  young 
woman  was  to  be  plunged.  Verily,  the 
church  deputes  overfascinating  tasks  to 
her  servant,  the  adversary!  But  through 
all  the  maiden  remained  steadfast,  giving 
the  honorable  counsel  thereby  oppor- 
tunity for  much  vigorous  debate.  At 
last  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  con- 
ducted from  the  room  and  the  jury  left 
to  its  deliberations. 

"I  propose  to  the  reverend  body," 
opened  the  foreman,  George  Fabriczy, 
"that  we  declare  the  maiden  guilty  and 
sentence  her  as  follows:  For  the  period 
of  seven  years  she  shall  not  marry, 
neither  shall    she    during    that    time    in- 
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dulge  in  any  form  of  worldly  diversion 
whatever." 

"Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said 
another.  "'Yea'  and  'nay';  'nay'  signi- 
fies acquittal." 

Paul  Szontagh  called  off  the  names, 
and  inscribed  after  each  the  response. 

"Peter  Salitius?" 

"Yea." 

"Samuel  Urszinyi?" 

"Nay." 

"Charles  Vitoris?" 

"Nay." 

At  this  point  Miskolczi  hurriedly 
scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  which  he  passed  over  to  Paul 
Szontagh.  The  scribe,  however,  took 
no  notice,  but  went  on  uninterruptedly 
down  the  list: 

"Paul  Bistriczky?" 

"Yea." 

"Constantin  Revencsan?" 

"Nay." 

So  far  two  "yeas"  and  three  "nays." 
There  were  now  only  lacking  the  voices 
of  Szontagh  and  the  foreman.  Stephen 
Miskolczi  strove,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  get  Szontagh  to  read  the 
writing  on  the  bit  of  paper  which  he 
was  now  crumpling  carelessly  in  his 
hand;  but,  all  unheeding,  he  uttered, 
like  the  foreman,  a  "yea"  in  his  turn. 
Thus  was  pronounced  that  hard  decree 
which  has  been  brought  down  by  chroni- 
clers to  this  very  day. 

Now,  at  last,  Paul  Szontagh  opened 
the  paper  and  read  what  was  written 
upon  it;  word  for  word  it  ran  thus: 

"Elizabeth  Grunblatt  sent  Janos  Goth- 
ard  back  his  ring  because  it  is  your 
reverence  she  loves!" 

The  world  seemed  to  whirl  in  a  circle 
round  Paul,  his  blood  surged  and  his 
eyes  danced.  The  most  beautiful  and 
best-born  girl  in  upper  Hungary  in  love 
with   him!     How    different   her   conduct 


appeared  to  him  now!  How  had  he 
ever  brought  himself  to  utter  that  "yea?" 

"And  now,  Brother  Szontagh,  be 
pleased  to  take  down  the  verdict." 

The  scribe  seized  the  pen  with  a  hand 
that  trembled,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
strongest  effort  of  will  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  write  at  the  foreman's  dictation. 

"The  parties  may  re-enter!"  announced 
George  Fabriczy.  When  in  the  room, 
Elizabeth  and  Janos  remained  standing 
by  the  door  with  averted  faces.  In  a 
choking  voice  the  young  clergyman  read 
to  them  the  decree  which  ran  as  follows: 

"That  the  sacredness  of  the  holy  in- 
stitution of  matrimony  be  preserved,  and 
to  ward  from  us  the  wrath  to  come,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  that  the  girl,  who  has 
held  these  both  in  so  light  case,  shall, 
for  the  period  of  seven  years,  remain 
unmarried;  she  shall  also,  in  that  time, 
strictly  abjure  each  and  every  form  of 
worldly  amusement." 

Most  cruelly  was  this  conceived.  Eliza- 
beth was  just  three  and-twenty,  add  to 
that  seven  years  during  which  she  was 
not  to  lay  the  virgin's  wreath  from  her 
beautiful  dark  head,  and  we  obtain  as  a 
result  thirty,  and — a  full-fledged  old 
maid!  The  reverend  gentlemen  had  reck- 
oned out  with  extreme  nicety  the  exact 
way  to  make  of  the  radiant  blossom  a 
sapless  stalk.  Janos  Gothard  announced 
himself  as  satisfied,  and  Elizabeth  left 
the  room,  with  downcast  eyes,  without  a 
word. 

The  very  next  day  Paul  Szontagh  and 
Miskolczi  began  to  set  on  foot  the  most 
earnest  measures  to  obtain  a  reversal  of 
the  ecclesiastical  decision.  They  even 
finally  reached,  with  their  petition,  the 
very  steps  of  the  throne  itself,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  affair  remained  precisely  where 
it  was. 

They  had  at  last  relinquished  all  hope 
when  one   day  it    came  to    pass  that,  on 
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meeting  old  Martin  Szontagh  in  the 
street,  Janos  Gothard,  St.,  not  only  did 
not  return  his  greeting,  but  pointedly 
turned  away  his  head.  Now  old  Szon- 
tagh had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
who  held  himself  in  very  high  esteem. 
He  was  the  maker  of  the  famous  clock, 
had  been  decorated  by  royal  hands  for 
the  same,  and  this  averting  of  a  Gothard 
head  he  took  extremely  ill.  Upon  arriv- 
ing home  he  wrote  upon  his  tablets  and 
handed  them  to  his  son; 

"Have  you  any  quarrel  with  the  Goth- 

ards?" 

The  young  man  then  related  to  him 
the  whole  story.  How  beautiful  Eliza- 
beth Grunblatt  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  how  he,  himself,  was  now 
consumed  with  love  for  her. 

"Why  haven't  3  ou  said  a  word  to  me 
about  this?"  wrote  back  the  father.  His 
son  smiled  sadly.  What  can  a  dumb 
man  accomplish  where  agile  tongues 
have  failed?  But  the  old  man  only  shook 
his  gray  head  again  and  again,  and 
began  hammering  and  snipping  away 
angrily  with  his  tools,  for  he  had  recently 
set  to  work  with  great  zeal  at  repairing 
the  disturbed  mechanism  of  the  tower 
clock.  Easter  Sunday  was  drawing  near, 
and  on  that  glorious  morning  he  had 
promised  the  clock  should  resume  its 
wonderful  career.  It  would  be  superb, 
would  it  not,  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  to  see  the  cock  appear 
again  between  his  open  doors  and  hear 
ring  out,  as  loud  and  shrill  as  ever,  his 
admonishing  cry?  The  old  man  spent 
the  last  days  before  Easter  shut  up  in 
the  tower  itself.  Finally  all  was  in 
jeadiness.  E.\actly  at  noon  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurrahs  of 
a  multitude  gathered  from  miles  around, 
the  works  of  the  far-famed  Rozsno  clock 
set  in  motion.  The  jubilation  was  great, 
but  alas!  of    short    duration.     The  clock 


went,  but  at  what  a  consternating  rate 
of  speed!  The  hour-band  galloped  around 
the  face  twelve  hours  ir  one,  the  minute- 
hand  flew  from  figure  to  figure  in  the 
dizziest  leaps  and  springs,  while,  instead 
of  appearing  once  every  half-day,  as  had 
been  his  custom,  the  cock  struck  open 
his  doors  every  sixty  minutes  and  trum- 
peted forth  in  a  more  terrific  voice  than 
ever: 

"Lutherans,  look  to  yourselves!" 

"Woe,  woe  is  upon  us!"  cried  the 
people,  beside  themselves  with  fear.  The 
three  oldest  senators  betook  themselves, 
panting,  to   Martin   Szontagh. 

"Disaster,  master,  disaster!"  they  cried. 
"Our  clock  is  mad!" 

A  cunning  smile  played  over  Martin's 
gray  old  face.      He  seized  his  tablets. 

"The  clock  is  but  doing  its  duty, 
gentlemen.  You  all  admit  that  the  time 
it  sets  must,  in  every  case,  be  accepted 
by  Rozsnoites  as  the  standard?" 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  true,"  affirmed  the 
senators.      The  old  man  pursued: 

"You  have  condemned  the  girl  my 
son  would  take  to  wife  to  a  seven  years' 
penance--" 

"H-m-m!"  growled  Emerich  Komives, 
a  light  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"I  have,  therefore,  so  adjusted  the 
clock  that  it  shall  tell  off  those  seven 
years  in  seven  months!" 

"But — but  you  will  set  it  right?" 

"When  my  purpose  is  achieved."  The 
deputation  strolled,  crestfallen,  home. 

In  an  hour,  I  should  say  twelve,  the 
reason  for  the  clock's  unaccountable 
performance  had  spread  throughout  the 
town. 

The  chief  magistrate  took  counsel 
with  his  aids. 

"The  clock  will  bring  disgrace  upon 
us!" 

"In  just  so  much  as  it  was  formerly 
our  pride, will  it  nowwork  our  confusion  !" 
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"Let  us  give  in!" 

Again  the  senators  betook  themselves 
to  Martin. 

"Elizabeth  Grunblatt's  time  of  pen- 
ance shall  be  measured  according  to  the 
clock's  present  rate  of  speed;  but,  in 
goodness'  name,  let  it,  in  future,  run  as 
beseems  it  and  us!" 

Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  very  next 
grape-pressing,  Elizabeth  Grunblatt  be- 
came Mrs.  Paul  Szontagh. 

Frctn  the  Hungarian. 


THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER      XIII. 

It  was  only  a  week  before  Christmas, 
and  Mary's  two  night  shirts,  her  gift  to 
Papa,  lay  carefully  folded  on  the  little 
white  shelf  under  the  curtain  of  her  own 
little,  home-made  box-washstand.  Allan's 
paper  knife  also  was  completed  and  was 
put  away  in  his  paste-board  box  of  keep- 
sakes waiting  for  Christmas.  Tommy, 
too,  had  hacked  away  at  the  ruler,  and 
its  rude  surface  was  only  smooth  where 
Mama  or  Allan  had  made  his  present 
presentable.  Mama  had  made  two  white 
vests  of  heavy  Marseilles  cloth  for  Papa's 
ChriPtmas  gift,  for  she  loved  to  see  her 
dear  husband  attired  well  when  he 
walked  proudly  with  them  all  to  the 
church  on  the  green  hillside,  or  sat  in 
the  pulpit,  dignified,  modest  and  hand- 
some. 

After  prayers  were  over  at  the  mission 
house,  the  little  family  returned  home. 
Some  fresh  work  had  been  found  for 
Mary's  deft  little  fingers;  she  was  hem- 
ming some  handkerchiefs  for  Allan  and 
Tommy's  Christmas.  Tommy  had  said 
his  evening  prayers  in  his  usual  lisping 
manner,  insisting  as  usual,  on  praying 
for  "Granma  and  Aunt  May  on  shea,"  al- 


though they  had  been  home  six  months. 
Allan,  too,  was  sleepy  and  he  asked 
Mama  if  he  might  go  to  bed;  his  prayers 
were  said  and  good  night  kisses  were 
exchanged,  and  he,  too,  crept  silently  in- 
to the  little  trundle  bed,  Mary  tucking 
the  children  carefully  in  with  the  mos- 
quito-bar. 

Mama  and  Mary  sat  alone  talking  of 
Christmas  at  home,  and  of  how  the  snow 
was  falling  and  the  lakes  and  streams  were 
freezing  over  in  dear  Utah;  of  the  boys 
who  drew  out  their  sleds  from  summer 
storehouses  and  with  muffled  throats  and 
tingling  faces  slid  merrily  down  from 
the  summit  to  base  of  the  hills;  of  the 
girls,  who,  with  skates  bound  close  about 
their  ankles,  were  learning  to  skate  over 
the  glassy  ice  in  pond  and  creek;  and  of 
how,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the 
parents  in  those  homes  in  Zion  would 
gather  their  children  around  the  tables 
and  after  the  supper  was  over,  make 
molasses  candy  and  tell  fascinating  sto- 
ries of  life  and  adventure.  And  then 
Mary  asked  once  more  for  the  story  of 
the  island  where  Papa  had  gone,  and 
Mama  got  out  the  last  letter  and  read 
what  he  had  said  about  returning  home 
shortly. 

Never  had  the  night  seemed  so  quiet, 
the  stillness  so  intense,  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  their  little  home  more  apparent; 
and  yet  from  all  things  about  them 
there  breathed  the  peaceful  spirit  that 
comes  to  missionary  hearts. 

Suddenl)'  a  slight  noise  outside  caught 
the  mother's  quick  ear.  It  was  only  a 
slight  sound,  and  yet  all  sounds  were 
noticeable  to  those  watching  hearts.  She 
dropped  her  work  and  looked  up  with 
the  expression  of  a  deer  on  the  mountain 
side.  Another  sound,  and  this  time  the 
mother's  heart  sprang  into  her  throat. 
With  one  bound  she  reached  the  door 
and  flung  it  wide  and  with  strained  look 
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peered  into  the  darkness  and  then  gave 
a  cry: 

"Thomas,  is  it  you?" 

In  a  moment  she  was  clasped  in  her 
husband's  arms,  with  Mary  clinging 
about  his  hands.  After  the  first  breath- 
less moments  were  over  and  Papa  had 
kissed  each  one  of  the  sleeping  boys, 
they  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
story  of  how  he  was  away  at  distant 
Maui  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. He  had  received  a  letter  with  his 
release,  and  bad  come  flying  down  to  the 
beach,  fifteen  miles  away,  on  his  speed- 
ing horse  to  get  a  chance  to  cross  the 
turbulent  channel  to  Honolulu.  He 
found  the  steamer  which  was  just  about 
to  put  away  from  the  shore,  but  a  few 
cents  hired  a  boat  and  boatman  to  take 
him  swiftly  out  to  the  ship.  And  oh, 
the  dreadful  throes  of  sea-sickness  which 
tortured  him  all  night  long!  At  noon 
they  reached  Honolulu,  where  he  found 
his  horse  waiting  for  him.  He  climbed 
upon  the  animal  and  started  for  Laie, 
still  sea-sick.  The  mail  was  in  Hono- 
lulu with  the  Christmas  box  which  had 
been  expressed  to  them  from  Grandma 
Howe  and  Aunt  Madie  in  Utah.  This 
was  tied  to  the  back  of  the  saddle  and 
away  he  rode  for  home.  He  stopped  at 
last,  on  reaching  a  clear,  cool  stream  in 
Kar.eohe,  for  he  felt  faint  and  sick  as  he 
had  been  sea-sick  for  twenty-four  hours. 
He  went  into  the  Chinese  shop  close  by 
the  road,  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
taking  it  out  to  the  spring,  he  soaked 
bits  of  it  in  the  clear,  cool  water  and 
ate  and  was  refreshed.  His  horse  like- 
wise drank  of  the  water  before  taking 
the  road  again  to  Laie.  Away  at  Kahana 
the  darkness  fell  upon  them,  but  horse 
and  rider  knew  the  road  as  well  in  dark 
as  daylight.  He  told  them  how  he  had 
hurried  along  the  road  watching  for  the 
first  turn  around  the  promontory    which 


gave  him  the  view  of  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  at  Lani  Huli  and  his  own  little 
home  on  the  hill  side;  and  there  it  was 
— the  light  in  the  window  of  his  own 
dear  home — he  could  scarcely  contain 
himself,  and  put  the  spurs  to  his  horse, 
whispering  in  the  faithful  ear  that  they 
were  home — sweet,  sweet  home. 

He  took  the  path  by  the  road  and  cut 
through  the  field,  over  the  hill,  around 
the  house,  now  going  so  silently  so  that 
he  could  complete  his  surprise;  he  closed 
the  gate  at  the  back  of  the  house  and 
was  just  springing  softly  off  his  horse 
when  Mama  had  caught  the  second 
sound,  flung  the  door  wide,  and  there 
they  were,  Mama  and  home  and  babies. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  made  ,  the  children  feel  that  the 
evening  was  not  properly  spent  unless 
they  heard  some  kind  of  a  story.  Not 
only  did  they  get  a  deal  of  pleasure  from 
this,  they  also  received  much  and  valu- 
able information.  And  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, their  own  powers  of  observation 
were  awakened  and  developing  in  right 
directions. 

Mrs.  Argyle  had  made  a  discovery; 
she  could  amuse,  instruct  and  entertain 
her  children  better  through  stories  than 
in  any  other  way.  And  as  the  days 
passed  on  she  found  she  was  improving 
in  the  matter  'of  story-telling;  a  latent 
power  was  stirring  within  her. 

And  now  Papa  was  home  from  a  trip 
to  Maui  with  its  wonderful  extinct  vol- 
cano, and  also  he  had  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  Molokai  where  he  had  been  "right 
up"  to  the  leper  settlement  and  had 
spent  two  nights  in  that  living  tomb; 
the  children  were  clamorous  for  stories; 
stories  of  travel  and  of  his  missionary 
experiences. 

"Papa,  please  tell  us  about  the  big, 
round  hole  in  the  top  of  that  high 
mountain;  Mama  says  it's  just  grand." 
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"Papa,"  urged  Allan,  "if  you'll  tell 
us  some  stories  we'll  get  our  chores  done 
quick." 

"All  right,  boys;  you  get  in  your 
kindlings  and  wood,  Mary  must  hurry 
and  get  her  dishes  washed,  and  Mama 
will  get  baby  Joe  down  to  sleep,  while 
I  work  for  an  hour  up  at  the  barn  on 
my  canes." 

All  hands  flew  to  the  appointed  tasks; 
in  an  hour  all  the  wood  for  next  day  was 
chopped,  hauled  in  the  little  wooden 
wagon  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  piled 
into  the  wood-box  by  the  two  little  boys. 
Even  lazy  little  Tommy  forgot  to  grum- 
ble as  he  cheerily  carried  his  baby  arms 
full  of  kindling  chips  and  hark  to  start 
the  morning  fire. 

Mary  whisked  about,  chattering  like  a 
magpie,  as  usual;  questions  and  answers, 
comments  and  suggestions,  poured  from 
her  sweet,  little,  loquacious  mouth  in 
such  a  stream  that  Mama  was  fain  to  beg 
her  to  rest  her  own  weary  tongue  and 
Mama's  tired  ears.  Dear  little  Mary! 
Eyes,  brain,  and  hands  and  tongue  were 
never  quiet  except  when  all  were  shut 
close  and  tight  in  the  embrace  of  deep, 
quiet  sleep. 

The  hour  was  up  and  the  house  was 
put  to  rights,  chores  were  done,  and  then 
the  three  children  flew  up  to  the  barn  to 
get  Papa. 

"Goodness,  children,  it  isn't  an  hour, 
is  it?"  he  cried,  as  they  appeared  at  the 
barn  door,   eager  and  noisy. 

"Oh,  yes.  Papa,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
"and  we're  all  ready,  waiting." 

Papa  sighed  as  he  put  away  his  cane; 
he  didn't  care  much  about  story-telling, 
and  he  did  enjoy  making  canes  of  the 
rare  woods  found  on  the  Islands,  to 
carry  home  as  keepsakes  for  his  friends. 

"Come  on,  then,"  he  announced,  in 
his  busy,  nervous  way;  "come  along,  all 
of  you.       Don't    touch    that    file,   Allan; 


put  that   plane    down,   Tommy!       Come 
now,  or  I  won't  go  at  all!" 

So  awaj'  they  hurried,  and  reaching 
home.  Mama  had  placed  Papa's  chair 
close  by  the  door  which  looked  out  to 
the  sea,  while  the  children  and  mother 
sat  on  the  outer  steps,  listening  to  the 
story. 

Homespun. 

ITO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


We  always  think  of  the  poet  Dante 
as  pursuing,  with  heart  of  terror,  the 
tortuous  and  terrific  paths  of  the  In- 
ferno; or  else  toiling  with  untiring  feet 
and  eyes  of  awe  and  rapture  the  heights 
of  his  Paradiso.  Or,  if  we  remem- 
ber his  personality,  it  is  as  that  of 
the  wronged  and  heart-broken  political 
exile.  To  picture  Dante  actually  amusing 
himself  like  a  common  mortal  is  beyond 
our  imagination.  Yet  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him  proves  that  it  was  a  fact. 

The  poet  was  one  day  arguing  with 
his  friend,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  the  Italian 
poet,  physician,  and  mathematician,  as 
to  which  was  the  stronger,  art,  that  is 
training,  or  nature.  Cecco  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  every  case  nature  would 
conquer.  As  they  went  into  illustrations, 
each  to  prove  his  point,  Dante  expa- 
tiated upon  the  perfect  training  of  his 
pet  cat. 

"That  cat,"  said  he,  "will  sit  beside 
me  at  the  table  when  I  am  supping  or 
reading,  and  hold  a  candle  in  her  paws. 
And  there  is  no  chance  about  it:  she  is 
so  well  trained  that  she  does  it  always 
and  perfectly  as  long  as  I  wish  to  have 
her.  There's  a  case  of  art  triumphing 
over  nature." 

And    the    poet,    whose    thoughts    had 
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ranged  the  infinite,  was  as  eager  to 
prove  the  skill  of  his  favorite,  as  if  he 
were  only  an  ordinary  man  who  had  been 
spending  his  leisure  moments  in  teaching 
tricks  to  a  pet  animal. 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  cat,"  re- 
marked Cecco. 

"Do  so,"  retorted  Dante.  And  the 
appointment  was  made. 

At  the  proper  hour  Cecco  appeared 
holding  in  his  hand  a  small  box  upon 
which  he  made  no  remark.  The  cat  was 
put  through  her  paces,  and  acquitted 
herself  with  great  credit.  She  sat  mo- 
tionless, with  her  eyes  fastened  upon 
her  master,  awaiting  her  signal  of  release, 
as  demure  an  animated  candlestick  as 
could  well   be  imagined. 

"There!  You  see!"  triumphed  Dante. 
"Now,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that 
that  cat    is   acting    according  to  nature." 

But  he  triumphed  an  instant  too  soon. 

The  cover  of  the  box  in  Cecco's  hand 
slid  softly  off. 

The  next  moment  down  rolled  the 
•candle;  down  flew  the  cat  from  the  task 
to  which  she  had  been  trained,  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  mice  that  had  jumped  out 
of  Cecco's  box,  and  were  careering  over 
the  floor. 

"Art — or  nature,  Dante?"  questioned 
the  victor. 

Dean  Swift  was  very  intolerant  of 
conceit  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  his  pet  aversion. 
On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
listened  for  some  time  to  the  imperti- 
nent observations  of  a  foolish  youth, 
who  ventured  at  last  to  say:  "Well, 
Mr.  Dean,  you  must  know  that  I  set  up 
for  a  wit?"  "Oh,  indeed,"  says  the 
Dean:  "then  just  take  my  advice  and 
sit  down  again. " 

Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  the  great  Irish 
judge,   was  a  terrible  victim    to  absence 


of  mind.  One  day  he  invited  several 
barristers  to  dine  with  him,  and,  as  the 
hour  approached,  went  upstairs  to  dress 
for  dinner.  The  guests  arrived,  but  his 
lordship  was  not  there  to  receive  them. 
After  they  had  waited  an  hour,  a  servant 
was  sent  in  search  of  the  missing  judge, 
who  was  found  in  bed,  sleeping  peace- 
fully. The  judge,  when  he  had  reached 
his  dressing-room,  had  quite  forgotten 
the  purpose  for  which  he  went,  and 
had  innocently  retired  for  the  night. 

Here  is  a  good  story  of  Sandow,  the 
"Strong  Man."  It  seems  that  in  spite 
of  his  many  wonderful  feats  of  strength 
he  had  never  studied  the  art  of  scientific 
boxing,  and  on  being  chaffed  about  this 
by  his  friends,  decided  to  take  some 
private  lessons  from  Ned  Donnelly,  the 
famous  boxing-master,  and  astonish 
them. 

He  accordingly  made  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  at  the  time 
fixed  presented  himself,  and  explained 
what  he  wanted. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Donnelly,  "I  will 
first  make  clear  the  theory  of  the  best 
way  to  deliver  your  blows,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  spar  with  the  gloves  on  to 
enable  you  to  put  your  knowledge  into 
practice. " 

And  this  was  what  they  accordingly 
did.  But,  alas!  for  the  pupil,  whose 
intentions  were  so  excellent,  and  the 
master,  v,-ho  so  rashly  entered  into  the 
unequal  fight!  At  the  first  blow  Sandow 
managed  to  break  down  his  tutor's 
guard  and  smash  his  arm  in  the  bar- 
gain, and  poor  Ned  Donnelly  was  car- 
ried away  senseless  to  bed,  where  he 
remained  for  many  a  long  day,  while 
Sandow's  first  and  last  boxing  lesson — 
for  no  other  master  would  undertake 
such  a  pupil — cost  him  §500  by  way  of 
voluntary  compensation. 
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Our  Cittle  f  olk$. 


WE  FIVE,  ALL  ALIVE. 


We  five,  all  alive, 

Mother's  babies  we, 
Safe  at  rest  in  our  downy  nest. 

Snug  as  snug  can  be. 

Mother's  gone  to  get  a  worm, 

Hope  she  won't  forget 
To  bring  us  two,  and  they'll  scarce  do, 

We're  such  a  hungry  set. 


SUGAR  PICTURES. 

There  are  many  substances  which 
emit  light  when  placed  in  darkness. 
Chief  among  them  is  common  brown 
sugar. 

TheBosio/i  /:/era/d suggests  that  any  boy 
or  girl  may  make  photographs  without  a 
camera.  First  you  must  store  your  sugar 
full  of  sunlight.  This  is  easily  done. 
Merely  place  your  sugar  on  a  board  or 
in  a  basin,  and  lay  it  where  the  sun  can 


shine  on  it  all  day  long.  Ten  hours  of 
exposure  will  fill  it  full  of  sunlight. 

Next  procure  a  sensitive  plate,  being 
careful  not  to  allow  any  light  to  touch 
it.  Carry  it  into  a  dark  room;  in  fact, 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  performed  at 
night  in  order  to  ensure  the  room  being 
dark.  A  key,  a  coin  or  some  other  small, 
fiat  object  should  be  photographed. 

Place  your  objects  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  sprinkle  sugar  over  them  un- 
til they  are  buried  from  sight.  Leave 
the  arrangement  until  morning,  when  a 
photograph  of  the  objects  will  appear  on 
the  plate. 

This  is  quite  wonderful,  but  you  may 
make  it  still  more  so  by  doing  what 
Professor  McKissick,  of  Auburn,  Ala., 
polytechnic  school  did.  He  placed  his 
sensitive  plate  in  a  plate  holder.  This 
he  laid  on  a  table  in  a  dark  room.  On 
the  plate  holder  he  laid  a  key,  a  dime, 
and  a  piece  of  broken  glass.  On  these 
he  placed  a  block  of  wood  four  inches 
thick.  Then  he  sprinkled  brown  sugar 
on  top  of  the  block. 

Over  all  he  spread  a  black  table  cloth, 
and  left  the  arrangement  in  darkness 
over  night.  In  the  morning  he  found 
the  key,  dime,  and  the  bit  of  broken 
glass  perfectly  photographed  on  the  sen- 
sitive plate.  Now  you  will  observe  that 
the  stored  rays  of  light  from  the  sugar, 
in  order  to  photograph  the  objects  on 
the  plate,  were  compelled  first  to  pass 
through  four  inches  of  wood. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  light 
of  the  sugar  was  X  ray  in  its  quality. 
All  of  the  re-transmitted  light  seems  to 
possess  this  quality,  and  at  least  the  ex- 
periment seems  very  wonderful  to  the 
uninitiated.  It  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
darkness.  Since  many  substances  emit 
stored  light,  it  must  follow  that  what  we 
ordinarily   know    as    darkness,     must    be 
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pierced  by  shafts  of  invisible  light.  Per- 
haps cats  are  thus  able  to  see  in  the 
dark. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  SNOWFLAKE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  a 
tiny  Snowilake  came  sailing  down  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters  into  a  valley 
away  up  among  the  high  mountain-tops 
of  Greenland. 

This  little  Snowflake  had  traveled 
much  in  his  long  lifetime,   sometimes  as 


SOME    OF    THE    FLAKES. 

a  raindrop,  sometimes  as  a  mist  particle, 
as  well  as  in  his  present  shape,  which 
was  that  of  a  feathery  white  star. 

If  the  Snowilake  could  remember  all 
the  places  he  had  visited — and  he  has 
never  told  us  that  he  couldn't— he  must 
have  thought  the  mountains  of  Green- 
land a  very  dreary  place  indeed  for  a 
home;  for  when  he  settled  and  looked 
about  him,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  long  white  valley  below,  the 
snow-caps  of  the  mountain-tops,  and  the 
gloomy  gray  sky  up  above;  not  a  tree, 
not  a  bird,  not  even  a  boy. 


The  prospect  wasn't  very  pleasant; 
but  he  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
So  he  settled  down  in  his  bed  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  covered  up  by  other 
Flakes,  so  that  he  couldn't  see  anything 
at  all,  but  could  only  feel. 

He  could  feel,  however,  and  after 
awhile  he  felt  that  his  feathery  arms 
were  being  pressed  closer  to  his  body, 
and  that  he  and  all  the  other  little 
Snowflakes  were  growing  round  and 
smooth  and  getting  closer  and  closer 
together.  When  the  sun  shone  very 
brightly,  all  the  little 
Flakes  grew  warm, 
and  thawed  a  trifle; 
then  when  the  dark- 
ness came,  so  still 
and  cold,  they  froze 
very  hard.  This  freez- 
ing and  thawing  kept 
on  for  a  long  time, 
until  one  fine  morn- 
ing they  awoke  to 
find  themselves  firm- 
ly frozen  together  in- 
to blue  and  white  ice, 
beautifully  striped. 
At  the  same  time  they 
discovered  that  they 
were  much  farther 
down  the  valiey  than 
before.  They  had  traveled  so  very  slow- 
ly that  they  really  hadn't  noticed  it  at  all. 
The  Flakes  began  to  look  about  them 
now.  They  found  they  were  a  part  of  a 
huge  ice-river  flowing  slowly,  oh,  so 
slowly,  down  through  the  valley  to  the 
sea;  for  in  Greenland  it  is  too  cold  for 
these  rivers  of  ice  to  melt  and  form 
rivers  of  water. 

As  the  ice-river  flowed  along,  it 
scraped  and  smoothed  off  the  big  rocks 
of  the  mountain-sides  and  the  valle}' 
bottom,  and  carried  the  broken  pieces 
along,  just  as  our  rivers    of    water  carry 
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along  the  sand  and  mud  washed  from 
their  banks  by  their  flowing. 

(We  find  rocks  today  all  polished  and 
scored  by  just  such  immense  ice-rivers, 
or  glaciers,  which  flowed  over  them  long, 
long  ago,  before  there  were  people  here). 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  tell  of  the 
little  Snowflake's  travels  from  the  high 
valleys  in  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  but 
no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  he  spent 
on  the  journey,  thougli  it  is  said  that  he 
never  at  any  time  went  faster  than  sixty 
feet  a  day. 

But  when  the  Snowflake  reached  the 
sea  at  last,  he  saw    very  strange  sights. 

He  saw  the  Esquimaux  mothers  in 
their  white  trousers  carrying  thei*-  little 
naked  babies  in  their  hoods,  and  Esqui- 
maux fathers  out  in  their  kyaks  spearing 
seals.  These  kyaks  were  canoes  made 
of  sealskin,  and  he  saw  some  of  them 
stuck  up  on  poles  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  hungry  dogs,  who  are  very  fond  of 
gnawing  sealskin.  He  saw  the  funny 
little  ice  houses,  too,  in  which  these 
people  lived,  for  he  was  near  the  edge 
of  the  glacier  now,  where  he  could  look 
across  the  bay  at  the  village. 

All  at  once  the  Snowtfake  heard  a 
crack — crack  !  boom — boom  !  very  near 
by;  he  felt  himself  go  down  into  the 
water,  then  up,  then  down,  then  up — 
until  away  he  floated  out  into  the  bay 
with  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  packed 
close  to  him  still.  He  heard  a  shout 
across  the  bay,  and  as  he  looked  up  he 
saw  the  little  Esquimaux  boys  running 
up  from  the  beach.  Chasing  after  them 
was  a  huge  wave  which  broke  on  the 
shore. 

Did  the  little  Snowflake,  all  hardeneil 
into  ice,  know,  I  wonder,  that  he 
was  part  of  a  big,  big  iceberg  now?  and 
that  the  iceberg  made  that  huge  wave 
when  it  broke  off  from  the  glacier  and 
fell  over  into  the  water? 


Away  sailed  the  iceberg,  slowly  and 
gracefully,  like  a  big,  big  ship.  It  kept 
along  its  course  with  hundreds  of  others 
towards  the  south,  growing  smaller  and 
taking  on  strange  shapes  as  it  went, 
turning  over  occasionally  when  it  got 
topheavy.  As  it  sailed,  it  dropped  its 
load  of  dirt  and  stones  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  scaring  the  little  fishes,  and 
finally,  little  by  little,  it  melted  away 
entirely. 

Then  our  little  Snowflake  found  him- 
self a  little  waterdrop  once  more,  a  part 
of  that  big  ocean  which  holds  so  very 
many  little  waterdrops.  And  did  he 
rest  there?  Not  long.  The  waterdrops 
have  not  time  to  rest,  they  have  work  to 
do. 

No  doubt  already  he  has  started  again 
on  his  journey  to  the  clouds,  and  per- 
haps you  may  see  him  come  down  again, 
a  little  raindrop,  in  the  very  next 
shower. — Little  Folks. 


FOR  THE  LETTERBOX. 


Centerville,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:    This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  written    to   you.      I    am 
only  eight  years  old  and    rr.y  Papa  is  on 
a  mission.      I  have  two  brothers. 

Elizabeth  R.  Smith. 


Owen,  Fort  Bridger. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:  I  live  on 
Blacks  Fork  on  the  old  Emigrant  Road. 
We  have  some  little  calves  and  pigs  and 
chickens.  This  is  a  lovely  place  in  the 
summer  for  there  are  lots  of  flowers.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School  and  day  school. 
Dannie  Marshall,  as,e  8. 


Ammon,  Bingham  Co.,   Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:     When  I  was  four 
years  old  I  had  diphtheria   and   was  very 
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sick.  The  Elders  came  and  administered 
to  me  and  I  got  well.  I  live  ia  Snake 
River  Valley,  am  9  years  old  and  my 
name  is 

Annie  Eliza  Clarke. 


Salt  L.\ke  City. 
My  Papa  is  on  a  mission.  When  I 
am  a  man  I  am  going  on  a  mission. 
My  Mama  reads  Papa's  letters  and 
the  Little  Letter-Box  for  me.  I  like 
to  hear  both  and  1  write  to  Papa  often. 
Eddy   Clark,  age  j  years. 

Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Dkar  Letter-Box:  I  do  not  go  to 
day-school  because  my  Mama  is  sick 
in  bed,  and  I  have  to  attend  to  the 
children.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers  dead,  also  my  own  Mama. 
She  died  when  1  was  two  and  a  half 
years  old.  She  left  four  small  children, 
but  the  baby  soon  died.  I  have  faith  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  for  I  know 
the  sick  can  be  healed. 

Phena  Anderson,   age  /j  years. 

Garden  City,  Rich  Co.,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:  We  love 
to  read  your  letters  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. We  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  We  have  a  baby  sister 
two  months  old,  with  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  and  we  think  she  is  the 
nicest  baby  in  town,  because  we  have 
not  had  a  baby  of  our  own  before  for 
five  yeais. 

Hyrum  Cook,  aye  to  years. 

Lilian  E.    Cook,   age  j  years. 


Fountain  Green, 

Sanpete  Co.,  Utah. 

Dear  Little  Letter-Box:    This  is  the 

first  time  I  have    written    to   you.      1  am 

13  years  old.      I  love    to    read    the    little 

letters  in  the  Juvenile.     And    I  love   the 


Primary  and  Sunday  School.  I  also  know 
that  the  Lord  hears  and  answers  praj'ers, 
for  I  have  tried  it  myself.  1  hope  the 
Lord  will  bless  all  the  little  letter-writers. 

Lizzie  Ostler. 


Owen,  Fort  Bridger. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:  I  have  three 
sisters  and  four  brothers,  and  these  with 
myself  make  eight  children.  We  have 
Sunday  Schools  and  meetings  here  in 
Owen  and  there  are  over  200  children. 
The  flowers  are  just  beginning  to  bloom, 
and  everything  is  green,  and  it  looks  very 
nice.  We  have  been  living  here  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  used  to  live  in  Miners- 
ville,  Utah. 

Mima  Marshall,  age  I2. 


Kaysville,  Davis  Co. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  been  quite 
sick — I  had  the  pneumonia.  Papa  and 
one  of  the  brethren  came  in  and  admin- 
istered to  me  and  as  soon  as  they  took 
their  hands  off  my  head  I  felt  better.  I 
had  been  in  bed  for  a  whole  week  and  I 
could  not  get  up  once.  I  know  it  was 
through  the  power  of  the  Lord  that  I  was 
healed.  Delia  B.   Galbraith,  age  10. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  read  the  little 
letters,  and  go  to  Sunday  School  with 
my  grandpa.  He  has  been  the  Superin- 
tendent of  our  Sunday  School  for  the 
last  sixteen  years.  My  Papa  died  when 
I  was  a  bab}',  and  Mama  and  my  two 
sisters  and  I  live  with  grandpa  and 
grandma.  And  they  are  so  good  to  us. 
Mildred  Brown,  age  8  years. 

Eagar,   Apache  Co.,  Arizona. 

Dear     Letter  Box:       I     am    a    little 

Arizona  boy  six  years  old.      I  have  three 

brothers  and  two    sisters.     We    all    like 

to  read  the    little    letters.     My  Papa    is 
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on  a  mission  in  England,  we  all  try  to 
help  Mama.  My  sister  Nellie  helps  her 
in  the  house,  Jody  tends  the  horses, 
Harry  feeds  and  milks  the  cows,  and 
Earl  and  I  carry  in  the  wood.  With 
love  to  all  the  Letter-Box  folks, 

Karl  Gains   Udall. 

Marion,  Utah. 
For  the  Letter-Box:  I  will  tell 
about  my  tame  pigeons.  They  will  eat 
out  of  my  hand,  and  when  I  go  to  feed 
the  chickens  they  will  fly  on  my  head. 
Some  of  them  are  yellow,  some  are 
black  and  yellow,  one  white  and  yellow, 
one  is  black,  and  one  is  white  as  snow. 
If  we  are  kind  to  dumb  animals  they 
will  be  kind  to  us. 

Lorenzo  C.   Ballage,   age  1 1  years. 

Smithfield. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  good 
times  in  our  Primary  meetings;  they  are 
very  nice,  and  we  also  have  good  con- 
certs, and  Sunday  Schools  and  every 
day  school  too.  I  love  to  go  to  them 
all.  I  was  nine  years  old  in  May.  I  love 
my  parents,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
my  playmates  every  one,  also  my  teach- 
ers. I  try  every  day  to  be  a  good  girl 
and  tend  the  baby — ^she  is  so  sweet  and 
cunning.  May   Coleman. 

Mesa  City,  Arizona. 
Dear  Lettbr-Box:  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  Lord  healed  my  two  little 
brothers.  In  July,  1897,  my  little  brother 
Edwin  was  pawed  in  the  face  by  a  colt. 
His  nose  and  upper  jaw  were  split  in 
two.  My  Papa  went  for  the  doctors. 
They  fixed  his  face,  and  when  they  went 
away,  they  said  he  would  not  live  till 
morning.  Papa  sent  for  the  Elders, 
who  came,  and  they  administered  to 
him.  From  that  hour  he  improved  and 
in  two  weeks  his  face  was  entirely 
healed. 


The  next  July,  my  other  little  brother, 
Karl,  was  stung  by  a  scorpion  over  the 
heart.  He  suffered  for  five  hours,  but 
Papa  and  Mama  did  all  they  could  to 
help  him,  and  they  prayed  for  him, 
and  the  Lord  healed  him  also. 
Wallace  A.  McDonald,  Jr.,  age  12  years. 

CANYON   EXPERIENCE. 

While  on  a  pleasure  trip  to   Mexico,   I 
went  with  one  of  the   large  boys  up  the 
canyon  for  lumber.      It  would  be  a  three 
days'  journey,  so  in  getting  our  supplies 
ready,  we  took  flour  instead  of  bread.    It 
was  a  long    drive,    but    we    reached    the 
place  at  last,  and  we  hobbled  our  horses 
and    turned    them    out     for     the     night. 
While    we    slept,     some    strange     horse 
came    and    helped    itself    to    our    flour. 
\Vhen   we    got   up    we    found    our    flour 
gone,  and  some  pigs  that    were    running 
loose  had  taken  possession  of  our  dinnei- 
box,   which    the    horse   had   knocked    off 
from    the  wagon.      We    found    ourselves 
"out,"  and  had   to  eat    at    a   house    that 
was  near  by.   We  bought  more  provisions 
and  started    down  the  canyon    with    our 
lumber.      My  troubles  were  not  yet  over. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  tear  or  wear  my 
pants  so  badly    that  it    puzzled  me  what 
to     do.       As    we    neared     the     house    I 
jumped  from  the  wagon,  ran  and  crawled 
through  a    window    at  the    back    of    the 
house    and    halloed    for  another    pair    of 
pants.      The    request    was    granted,    and 
I  decided  it  was  one    of  the  worst    acci- 
dents 1  had  ever  met  with. 

Frank  fake  man. 

Letters  from  three  little  girls  and  one 
little  boy,  all  named  Styler,  and  resid- 
ing at  Oasis,  Utah,  have  been  received. 
Hilda,  aged  P5.  bears  testimony  to  the 
power  of  faith  in  healing  the  sick  under 
the  administration    of   the    Elders,     and 
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gives  a  number  of  instances  which  she 
has  seen.  Val,  aged  10,  has  a  pet  calf 
named  Star,  which  chases  him  out  of 
the  corral  whenever  he  goes  in.  Nora, 
aged  8,  tells  of  a  cat  named  Grimalkia, 
which  is  owned  in  the  family,  and  will 
bear  to  be  rubbed  though  she  will  not 
let  any  of  the  children  catch  her.  And 
little  Maud,  aged  5,  writes  that  she 
knows  the  Gospel  is  true,  and  has  seen 
people  healed  from  sickness. 

A  little  man  named  Farnsworth,  aged 
10  years,  writes  from  Manti  that  he  has 
been  t)aptized  in  the    Manti   Temple  for  i 


more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
dead  relatives  and  friends,  and  that  he 
hopes  to  do  this  work  for  many  more 
yet. 

Other  letters  have  been  received  from 
May  Ross,  aged  10,  and  Lizzie  Hyatt,^ 
of  Joseph  City;  Hyrum  James  Maxwell, 
aged  10,  erf  Salt  Lake  City;  Mary  Rodena 
Peterson,  aged  9,  of  Redmond;  Mary  E. 
Coombs,  aged  10,  of  Wayne  County; 
Nellie  Watts,  aged  12  of  Blaine, 
Utah;  also  from  Mary  B.  and  Helen 
V.  Greenhalgh,  of  Matthews,  Graham 
County,  Arizona. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 


WOEDS  BY  McKEKVBE. 


Music  by  Swenby. 


0 f' — s — s — .» — -I — 3 •  i— » — •^#-■7 — • — • — »-^-is-T — '-'-•-'-• —  ' — * — S — ' 


HundredB  of  years  have 
Age     af  -  ter    age   Is 
Sing     it   when  I     am 
Tell     me  the  old,   old 


vanished.  Heroes    have  lived  and  died; 

roll  -  Ing,  Of   nineteen  hundred  yeais, 

dy  -  Ing;  O    may  the  last  word  be 

sto    -  ry.  Of   Him  who  loved  me  so; 


But  most  have  been  for- 

And  yet   the  dear  old 

The  blessed    name  of 

Who  died  that  He  might 


I  0^    I  I       I      h    I       I,    ~  "^  I     *^  r 


Fine. 


I 

got  -  ten.  Ex  -  cept  the    era 

Bto  -  ry   Still    fresh  and  new 

Je    -  BUS,  Je  -    sus  who  died 

save  me.  Hundreds  of    years 

I 


I 1 !5 


ci  -  fled, 
ap- pears, 
for   me" 

a       go. 


I  I 

I    love,    in  the  dear  twl  -  light,  Be- 

We  love     it  In  our  child- hood,  And 

We'll  sing  it  ihen      in  heay  -   en.  In 


^P-K— a-«-r    Fi >--! f-^-r- — 1  l=li=El:— cr^l —  U^Ezz 


lam 


D.  0. 


side    my    mother's     knee, 
in      our  youthful     prime; 
our     e  -  ter  -  nal      rest, 


I 

To  sit  and  hear  hereto  Ties  Of  Him  who  died  for  me. 
We  love  it  in  our  manhood.  And  in  our  life's  de-cline. 
For  -  ev  -  er   and   for-ev  -  er,  With  souls  redeemed  and  blest. 

^     ^     ^       .        I      J       ..      .  -      l^« 


-r— I — I — t^ — " 


Nerves  and  Heart 

Are  what  do  the  work  of  life  for  the 
human  body. 

Except  by  your  sensations  you  know 
little  of  them,  but  they  are  untiring  as  serv- 
ants, sentinels  and  supporters. 

If  they  are  strained  you  falter;  if  they 
are  hurt  you  suffer,  if  they  get  weak  you 
fail.    Are  you  aware  that 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
STRENGTHENING  GORDIAL 
AND  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

Is  the  most  precious  agency  known  for  stimu- 
lating the  Heart  and  Nervous  System? 

This  is  true;  over  fifty  yearsof  use  have  estab- 
lished it  beyond  question. 

It  repairs  the  tissue-waste  of  hard  physical 
labor;  it  sustains  the  overworked  brain  and  de- 
velops the  faculty  of  thought. 

It  cures  Malaria,  Debility,  Dyspepsia,  Low 
Spirits,  Insomnia,  Poor  Appetite,  Malnutrition 
and  Stomach  Troubles  and  builds  up  the  run 
down  or  exhausted  system.    Try  it. 

All  druggists  keep  it.     50c.  and  Si  a  bottle. 


After  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  May  twentietti,  I  will  fill 
ord"  rs  for  egss  from  my  best  pens. 
I'RiZK  Winning  Barked  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  at  One  Half  regu- 
lar price  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.  MRS. 
F.  GODDARD,  318  South  West 
Temple  Street,  SaU  Lake  City. 


SALT   LAKE 


L[ 


8 


186  N.  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Scotch,  Swedish  pf 
American  Granite. 


American 
and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

eeut  on  application. 


W.  3. 


RIERCE,  "ToF™ 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehcol,   ChuPGh,   Opet»a      pO  f^fllTOf^H 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    •      UTAH. 

•WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Beware  of  Ointments    for  Catarrh  that 
Contain  Mercury 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  en- 
tering it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles 
should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrlpiions  from 
reputable  physicians,  as  th*-  damage  they  will  do  is 
ten  fol'J  to  the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from 
them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  nmnufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and 
is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  tue  syytem'  In  buying  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  jienuine.  It  is  taken 
internally,  aud  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.Cheney 
&  Co.    Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Drujigists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hail's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66D  Moneu  ai  Home 

By  Insairing  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


C.  0.  JOHNSON 


Proprietor. 


Lowest  Prices' Vonsistent  with  Good  Work. 


HEBER  J.  GRflJlT  S  CO., 


General  Agents. 


(Whoa  writing    pl«a8e    nantian  this  p«p«r. ) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS,  j*  ^ 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Confer«noe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

^he  Salt  Xafte 
Ibot  Sprinas 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

see 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
▲Ibrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Bmpire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  an4 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

sa-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  -ake  City, 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you   get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Ziorf^  SayrnSs  Bani< 

TRUST 
COnPANY. 


_AND 


We  pay  4    per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 

desired. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff,       Gborgb  M.  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


The  Direct  Lino  to 


I)! 


ALL  POI^TS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    Pullman   Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chilr  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSER,  E.  J,  FLYNN. 

C.  P.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2ntl  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Wlii*B  writing    pleate   aneatioB  this  paper.) 


ReliaMe  People  Want 
Reliable  Footwear 


It  does  not  pay  to  wear  cheap 
shoes.  It  don't  pay  to  sell  them. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  carry 
only  the  best  made,  best  wearing, 
best  fitting  shoes  that  money 
can  buy.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back  is  our  motto.  You  run  no 
chances  in  dealing  with  us.  Send 
us  your  mail  orders,  no  matter 
what  you  want  in  footwear,  and 
you'll  get  your  money's  worth. 


-write  for  our  catalogue.  We 
pay  express  on  tuail,  or  aU  orders 
amounting  to  13  50  and  over,  if  money 
is  sent  with   order 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


'The 


LBAVK  SALT  LAKK  CITY: 

Overland  Limited"   for  Chicago,  St. 


Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  Jor  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  6  40  p.  m 


ABSITB  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City  3  05  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City    . 

and  Denver S  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Glt|. 

Telephone  No.  685. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Eiv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST   EXPRESS  SERVICE. 


NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

calling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and" 
Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDA  YS  at  Noon.  I 

BCLQIUn,  t'' 

One  of  the  Shortest,     SWITZERLAND,     (^ 
Cheapest,      Best     HOLLPiND, 

Routes  to  .  ..     The  RHYME, 

FRANCE  pJ-'IT^XLY.  I 


E;:P 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent,  -  -  SAIiT    LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  In- 
terest On 


GO  TO^ 

B.  H.  Sclieuier, 

n  I.  Ell&l  lEMPlE,  OPP,  f.0-OP. 


A  STRONG  COMBINATION 


BUT     NOT     -R    TH-UST, 

Planet  Jr.,  and  Havana  Drills  to  Plant  with, 
Deere  and  Planet  Jr.   Cultivators  to   Till  with, 
Champion  Mowers  and  Havesters  to  Reap  with, 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  to  Thresh  with, 
Stewart  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  to  Cook  with. 

WB  so^?v. 

WEi  NURTURE. 

WE  ^«1ATURE. 

WE  THRESH. 

WE  COOK. 

From  Garden  to  Dressing  Boom  \7ith  Complete  Eciuipment. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  HACHINE  CO., 


GEO.    T.   ODEliIi.    Gen'l   DQgp. 


Scenic  [!ne°™^orld 


|. --DENVERand 
RIOGRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


Northwest 


...TO  ALL  POLVTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVINS.  GtiKMl  Agtni  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  i  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  UTAH,  DENVER,  COUk. 


DRUNKENNESS 


A  safe  and  permanent  cure 
for  Drunkenness  and  Cig- 
arette  Habits 

For  Frae  Boot  and  Literature, 
Address: 


Lock  Box  480. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


METALLIC  TOMBSTONES- 

I  make  metallic  tablets  In  four  sizea  from 
$5.00  to  $20.00.  They  look  aa  well  as  marbla 
or  granite,  never  wear  out  or  break,  and 
cost  only  bait  as  much.  Mark  the  resting 
place  ot  your  dead,  it  is  the  last  you  can  do 
for  them. 

Life  like  busts  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  other  Church  Offloials.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars. 

H.    li.    SMITH,  S8  S.  euest  Temple. 


(WbcB  writiac    plftate    meation  thii  paper.) 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  S  Sons 

*    -^  Gompano. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR     ^    jt    jt 


ALL  CHURCH    PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday  School,  M.  I.  A.  and   Primary  All  oor  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and  are  Strongfly  and 

^     in  Stock.    ^  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  11  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 


DflyN&§  MUSIC  COMPflNY, 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAXiTER. 

.  •»■!<•     THE     LBKDING     TUtUSIO     DEKLEHS.     •»«• 

CmCKKREVG,       ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  \ 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  ^^*'  Orders.  and  I  ORGANS. 

STEBIiINO  j  CTTTALOGUC  TRCC.  STERLING      ) 

jt  Publishers  of  L.  D,  S.  Anthem  Book.  J^ 


J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.O.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIS. 


HANNON'S  POOK  SlQRE 


LARGE 
nSSORTMENT 


11-13  MAIN  STREET 

HAMMOCKS 


JUST  ARRIVED. 


NEW  DESIQNS. 

Elegant  Goods  at  Popular  Prices 


A^ 


;"'r  a.^'^XJSj  '.rkfeu. 


CUT  NTJW.V. 


Geo. Q. Gannons  Sons  Go.': 

11-13    fnnlJM    STREET, 

SAIiT    LRKH    CIT/. 


SgggSgggss 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO. 


If  you  want  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
comfortable,  mail  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  in 
the  way  of  Furniture,  Carpets  or  Draperies 
of  any  kind,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  quot- 
ing you  prices.  Tou  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  you  can  get  for  so  little.  We  furnish 
homes  from  kitchen  to  parlor. 

"l^uSi  ::."'■'  B,  DINWOODEY  FDRNITDRE  CO, 


Z.  Q.  M-  T. 


It  IB  well  knowB  that  this  famous  Institutioa  was 
prigiaally    organized    for    tha    importation  of 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoea 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

lain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utab.  T.  6.  WEBBER,  SaperiiteidenL 

DOES  IT  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

The  price  of  an  article  should  not  appeal  to 
you  so  much  as  the  quality.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
buy  a  cheap  article  of  food  merely  to  save  money. 
It  is  advisable  though  to  get  a  Jirst-class  article 
when  you  can  get  it  at  a  low  price.  You  are  sure 
to  have  satisfaction  if  you-  buy  our  THREE 
CROWN  BAKING  POWDER.  It  is  made  for 
high  quality  and  is  sold  for  low  prices.  When 
you  get  a  can  you  get  an  excellent  article  for  kit- 
chen use.  One  can  will  convince  you  of  the 
merit — continual  use  makes  you  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  this  brand. 


THREE  CROWN  BAKING  POWDER  a  loia 
and  guaranteed  by  all  grocers  at  following  prfceit 

5  oz.  cans,  10c,    8  oz.  cans,  15c, 
12  oz.  cans,  20c,  16  oz.  cans,  25c 


HEWLETT  BROS.  GO,,  -  Salt  LaK6  Gllll. 

[WHIM  WKITINO  PUCAIB  UKNTION  THIS  PAPER.] 


